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HERE I AM AGAIN 


Uncle Sam: “I am not a bit surprised.” 


GROWING INDEPENDENCE OF AMERICAN VOTERS 


By HERBERT C. KNIGHT 


pene ED, perhaps, by the character of President 80,000 votes, but elected William L. Douglas, the shoe man 
ww 


Roosevelt, voters throughout the United States have and a Democrat, governor. The name of Mr. Douglas has 
shown their independence in a most remarkable way. The State long been a household word and he had the reputation of giv- 
of Missouri, lone ranked with the solid South. gave President ing his brethren of bench and machine a “fair deal.” 
Roosevelt a majority of over 12,000 and elected all the Repub- Not only were there these notable examples of growing 








lican state candidates except that of governor It paid the independence among large masses of voters, but almost every 
high tribute to Joseph W. Folk, the Democratic political re county in most of the states had one or more examples of re- 
lormer, by electing him governor with a majority of over 30,- volt against machine politics, and good men were almost unt- 
000. In Minnesota a plurality of 125.000 was given President versally the ones substituted for the bad men proposed by the 
Roosevelt, while John A. Johnson, a Democrat of humble or dominant party. One notable exception to this was the success 
igin but honorable name, was elected governor. The Republi of the “Gas-Addicks” group in Delaware. I do not know why 
ean candidate for governor was defeated for questionable po this little state should stand so nearly alone in a general clean- 
litical methods ing up of politics. It must be attributed in large part to the 
Colorado had an abundant endorsement for President free use of money by an unscrupulous ring, while the better 
Roosevelt, but like Minnesota it tarned from the Republican — class of people were < 
candidate for governor to a Democrat. The people of that The world is better. Cleaner men are being put 
state seem to believe Governor Peabody responsible for the into office by the The old-time hard-shell who votes 
labor situation and therefore preferred to vote for Alva Adams, his party ticket str is being replaced by the young man 
a Democrat and a former governor. who better understands his responsibilities and uses the Aus- 


Massachusetts gave President Roosevelt a plurality of tralian ballot as a weapon for reform 
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OUR DAY 


WHAT POWER WILL RULE THE, WORLD? 


By C. FALKENHORST 


OUR hundred years have passed 
since the era of great discoveries; 
since Columbus landed in America, 


Vasco di Gama reached India by way ot 
the sea and Magellan first circumnavi- 
gated the globe. Unlimited new fields 
were opened up for the industry and en- 
ergy of European peoples; the white 
race began to conquer the world and 
before long its flag waved triumphantly 
in all parts of the globe. The red na- 
tions of America disappeared before it; 
the Australians were forced to yield part 
of their land to white immigrants, and the 
entire subjugation of the native African 
is only a question of time. 

A new and difficult problem remains 
to be solved, however, since the yellow 
race is still unconquered and Japan in- 
sists more and more forcibly that Asia 
belongs to the Asiatic races. The Rus- 
so-Japanese war may be orily the begin- 
ning of a long and hard fight to decide 
this claim. 

The display shown in the illustration, 
which gives the relative distribution of 
national power, will undoubtedly prove 
of interest in view of the present con- 
flict. England appears as a giant, with 
its 400 million subjects, more than one- 


fourth of the number of the earth’s in- 


habitants. India, with its three hundred 


million inhabitants, furnishes the large 
contingent that gives Great Britain the 


lead. Its area also exceeds that of all 






other nations, being one-f 





worl.l’s area of eighty-two million square 


miles. This vast territory is distributed 
over the five continents, and England's 
widespread possessions in the almost 
worthless polar regions of North Amer 


ica are not even included. Her suprem 
acy on the seas has undoubtedly added 


greatly to her power. 


Russia remains far behind as regards 
extension of territory and t number 
of people ruled by her, though one-sixth 
of the world’s area belongs to this au 


tocratic empire. One-hundred and 
million inhabitants is a small number 
when compared to Great Britain’s em 
pire, but Russia’s strength is due mainly 
to the homogeneousness of its people 
and its closely connected territory. One 
hundred millions of the subjects are 
Russians. 

Japan seems almost insignificant in 
comparison, with its 47.6 million inhabi- 
tants 
Hungary, but its territery is one-third 
less than the ruled by the 


almost as many as in Austria- 


domain 
Hapsburg monarchy 
The area of the Celestial Kingdom 
is somewhat larger than Europe, which 
covers 6 I-5 million square miles, but it 


has fewer inhabitants. According to 


the latest reports China has 330 million, 
against 393 million in 

From a statistical point of view, Eng- 
land, China and Russia are world-pow- 
ers, with Germany, France and the 
United States following. The latter 
country covers nearly as much territory 


Europe. 


as the whole of Europe. It stands to 
reason that the power of a nation does 
not depend upon the territory it owns 
nor the number of foreign people which 
it governs, for the calibre of its own in- 
habitants, their energy and vitality are 
its main source of strength. 

Take, for instance, Germany’s large 
and strong merchant marine. It is a fac- 
tor to be reckoned with, for it must not 


be forgotten that a country thus equipped 


always has the material for a formidable 
navy within easy reach. Yet a fleet of 
warships is not wholly efficient without 
some point of anchorage in far-away 
foreign countries, and that is the reas- 
on why all seafaring nations make efforts 
to acquire distant colonies. The ques- 
tion today is—will the rapid growth of 
the world-power continue for some time 
to come, with the result that the giants 
will devour what is left of the pygmies? 
History does not answer “yes” to this 
question. Its experience shows us that 
world-power seldom lasts for a great 
period, and that mighty colonial empires 
often deteriorate after a short period of 
glory. The fate of Venice, Spain and 
Portugal verifies this theory. The fu- 
ture may bring surprising changes, and 
no one can predict how the power of 
the great nations of the earth will be 
distributed during the next century. 
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The two borings, the one’ from Brigue and the other from Isella, have nearly reached one another along the gradients indicated in the sectional view. The highest point of 
the twelve-mile tunnel is near the centre, and is 2,312 ft. above sea level. The tunnel pierces the whole mass of the Simplon range and passes under the Lac d’Avino. 


THE BUILDING OF THE SIMPLON TUNNEL 


By HENRY L. GEISEL 





F all the great technical enterprises that are being car conducted the work done on the north side of the tunnel, and 

ried out, the Simplon tunnel, which is nearing its com his Ceath in 1899 caused much regret. 

pletion, is of the greatest importance Che western The north end of the tunnel is in the Rhone valley, about 
Alps are traversed by two railway lines: one through the St 6-09 feet east of Brigue Its south end is in the valley of the 
Gothard, for traffic between Italy and western Germany, and Diveria, 2,600 feet east of Isella. The entire length of the 
another that connects Italy with the central and southern part tunnel is 64,320 feet, of which 62,790 feet is built in a straight 
of France through Mt. Cenis. Up to the present time, condi line, met at the north end by a curved line of 526 feet and on 


tions have been less tavorable othe trathe of northers the south end b sinular line 600 


t long, with curves of 


France and of England with Italy. The only solution of th 1.040 feet. and 1,300 jeet radii respectively e 


t the north end 


Tee 


problem that arose as a natural consequence was to cut throug! the he t Is 2.305 feet and at the south end 2,057 feet above the 
the Alpine chain between the St. Gothard and Mt. Cenis \ ( ghest point is near the centre 

straight line drawn «1 lhe following © the 
the map, from Calais to mparative genta 





Milan will pass through ments of the large tun 


the Alps in the vicinity Is in Switzerland 
of the Simplon_ pass Simplon tunnel, 64.320 
The importance oi eet; St. Gothard, 48 


Mt. Cenis, 41 


759 feet; Arlberg, 33,.2& 


passage over the Alps 


between the valley o 


the Rhone and the Joc 


of 
which tlows into. the eo hictiect ole cakinn 
Lago Miggiore, has a hove the Auminel a 
ways been recognizee 5.544 leet lor St. G 
and the Simplon pass ard and 6,949 for th 
was used for centuries Simplon tunnel. [t tool 
until Napoleon [. built nine and one-half ves 


a road (from_ t&0o to build the former at 
1805) that was consid oO} 10,000,000 


ered one of the grea 














Mie ie tractor 
est engineering teats vho b t t Simplon 
that time and is. stil Ave estimat $13 
used to some extent 09,000 tor the work. It 

In 1857, when the Mt ust be remembers 
Cenis tunnel was begun, lowever, that the latter 
—— 1 Se eee THE HYDRAULIC BORING MACHINE USED IN THE SIMPLON TUNNEL a Sm Swe eee 
OF a railway tunnel uw These drills, which are now ata standstill, are of an improved pattern. The old diamond parts, fity five feet dis 
der the Simplon Pass. drills were discarded in favor of these hardened steel drills with hollowed centres at tant from each other, of 
and numerous plans their heads, in which the waste material collects This is ejected by water vhich only the east tun 
have been made since el is to be finished and 
that time. The location western part left as an 
of the tunnel is the same as that of a tunnel planned by th dit nine and two-thirds feet wide and seven feet high, to be com 
Jura-Simplon railroad in 1882. In 1885 the Swiss Confedera pleted as soon as increased traffic or any other condition ‘that 
tion granted the same company the right of way for a tunnel may arise makes it nece ssary. Transverse adits built at a slight 
below the Simplon pass. Brandt, Bran’on aul Co., the Sim angle at intervals of 650 feet connect the two tunnels. This 
plon building association, with Alfred Bran’t at its head, the arrangement facilitates transportation in and out of the tunnel 
prominent engineer who also distinguished himself when the and provides the necessary ventilation. The price paid for 


} 


St. Gothard tunnel was built. made the plans. It was he who — land. the superstructure for both tunnels and the ballasting for 
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the second tunnel is not included in the price quoted above. 
Five and one-half years were allowed jor the building of the 
first and four years for work on the second tunnel, which 1s a 
Despite this 


iact, the contractors agreed to pay $1,000 for each day’s delay 


very short space of time for such an undertaking. 


and they are to receive the same sum per day if their work 1s 


‘ompleted before the expiration of their term. 
Italians do the work, for no other laborers can endure the 
Most of them come trom northern 


hardships of tunnel work 


Italy; those who came irom the South had too little power ot 
resistance and proved unsatisfactory in every respect. Most 
of the overseers—there is one for every twenty-five workmen 

are Tyrolese or Swiss, only a few of them are Italians. The 
workmen live very economically; they send an aggregate of 
$10,0co to $12,500 to their families in Italy each month, which 
means a total of over $1,200,000 during the time of construc 
tion. Much concern tor the welfare of the laborers was shown 
by the contractors. A hospital was erected in Brigue and 
dwellings as well as workingmen’s lodgings at both ends of the 
tunnel. Forty thousand men were the average number em 
ployed each day and 3.000 of these worked inside the tunnel. 


When work was begun in August, 1808. a temporary linc 








of direction was used. The detailed surveying was not done 
until the summer of 1899 from a point in the axis of the main 
tunnel near tts end. A triangular measurement was used to 
determine the direction, and the crossing in the breach was 
also influenced by transferring the direction in the interior. 
Every precaution was used in order to limit any mistake to 
the smallest possible scope \n observation’ station, from 
which the direction was tested two or three times a year, while 
all work was at a standstill, is placed on each side. At first 
it was possible to run a straight line into the tunnel from the 
point of observation, but as the work progressed an auxiliary 
instrument to continue the measurements in the interior was 
placed at the last visible point. The length and angle of the 
tunnel was measured at the same ume. 

The falls of the Rhone in the north and the small river 
Diveria in the south furnish the necessary power. Locomobiles 
were used until the power plants had been constructel, and 
after the completion of the tunnel these plants will be used for 
lighting and ventilating the same. and perhaps for electric train 
service. On the north side. two and one-half miles above the 


end of the tunnel, a bulwark that meets the intake canal has 





been built right over the Rhone, 2.400 feet above the level o 


\ line 10.400 feet long. consisting of a covered canal 
nd only 758 feet of walled adit joins the transmitting basin 


1] ~ . se - ? “1 
The covered canal is const 


icted according to the Hennebigne 
method. in cement and iron,sand is considered the greatest 
structure of its kind in the world. Frost cannot harm the canal 


ie least. but the stones from the neighboring mountains 
las 





danger, so that they are placing a layer of cut 








stones on the endangered places in order to protect them 
Man-holes, with iron covers, have been placed at a distance ot 
325 feet. for communication purposes on the canal. 

The large. compressed-air pumps that furnish water for the 
stone-boring machines and the compressors are in the machine 
storehouse Four Pelton wheels which propel five pairs of 
press pumps by means of cog wv ls. and two air compressors, 

ne built in Sw 1 ( e { ed es, for com 
pressed-air | ves used erior oO tunnel are 

sO places ere \i ( : A sic the tunne 
eaches the by means ip ( wo other higl 
pressure rotating St vater o the tunnels \ 
dynamo statio1 g ses \\ 1g stations 
outside of the tunnel. large repair shops, bath houses and can 
teens adjoin these buildings. 

Velocipedes ich were specially built for the 


purpose convey and powder. Brandt’s compress 





ed water-boring were first brou 1S€ 


r 


rht into use in 


DAY 


1877. were employed exclusively in constructing the adits. A 
compressed water motor rotates the borer and presses it 
against t 


Four boring machines can be fastened and 


le rocks. 
worked simultaneously on one of the tension columns, but 
only three were used at a time. A triple square boring bit was 
used to bore three holes above and below in the adit and from 
three to six holes between, according to the consistency oi 
the stone, which also determined the depth of the holes,—a 
maximum of six and two-thirds feet. After boring. the holes 
were filled with dynamite cartridges and percussion caps. 
Fight to ten cartridges, each weighing a pound, one ball car- 
tridge and two or three sand cartridges were used. 

Tests were made with liquid air and coal dust for blasting 
purposes, because the former can be produced at little expense 
Where there is an abundance of water power, while dynamite 
had to be brought from a distance, but the result was unfavor- 


ble and illness was caused among the laborers by the air. 


he contractors made every effort to furnish the largest pos- 
sible amount of low pressure air, for the working capacity of 
the men depended largely upon the air they breathed. The 
parallel adit, through which the air is blown, transmits it 


} 


through the respective last gate—the others are walled—into 
the main adit, where its circulation ends by its intermingling 
with the open air. .Two ventilators, each propelled by a tur- 
bine supply the air. They measure twelve and one-half feet in 
diameter and each one can supply eighty-three cubic feet of 
air per minute. This air is cooled in a wooden canal which 
runs from the ventilating plant to the parallel adit. A short 
time ago it became necessary to use two additional ventilators 
on portable frames, coupled toggther with Pelton wheels, 
where the air is pressed through ice chests and water cutters, 
because the temperature on the north side rose to a very high 
l of gneiss rock, 4.000 feet in height. 

In 1902 and again in 1903 large volumes of water that 


degree because 


gradually increased to four and one-third cubic feet a second 
interfered with the progress of the work. At times heavy jets 
of water would come out of the walls, the floor and the ceil 
ing. which put a stop to all work until a plan to send the water 
through the parallel adit into the Diveria was carried out. 
Some benefit, however, was derived from this disturbing ele- 
ment, for the water cooled the air so that it was possible to 
work on the south side without suffering from heat. 


In spite of all these difficulties and other minor ones, the 


great engineers who are building the Simplon tunnell are do- 
ing the work in a much shorter space of time, as compared 
to the construction of other tunnels, and the wonderful strides 
wat have been made from a teehnical point of view reflect 
great credit on the builders. ‘he original time arranged for 
the completion of the work was May 13. 1904. but the unex 


ulties encountered have led the contractors to ask 








pected ( 
ra postponement of fourteen months. It is hoped now to 
finish the work by July 1, 1905. 


The tacts given in the above article are contained in a 





splendid ace the Simplon tunnel by M. Pestalozzi. the 
vell-known « er of Zurich, and in a pamphlet by Mr. Paul 
Molle he slation is made for Our Day from the New 














Compressed air Locomotive Used inside the Tunnel. 
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AT THE COURT OF THE MAHARADSCHA OF BARODA 
RICHEST MONARCH OF INDIA AND A DESCRIPTION OF 
SOME OF THE WONDERFUL WEALTH OF HIS REALM 


By ERNST VON HESSE-WARTEGG 





© court in the Occident 


ever makes a display that 





can approach in brilliancy 
and gorgeousness the functions 
held at) every small court in 
occasions. 


India upon festive 


irbar at Delhi hun 


~ 
i 


Great state the tent city tha 
had been temporarily erected 
and their retinue of noblemen, 
of guards and servants was al 


] 


te as though they 


Most as compl 
were living in their own) pal 


aces. They brought their car 





riages of state, their camels and 
Sayadschi Rao Gaikwar horses, and elephants, and 
every prince Was conspicuous 
for some particularly gorgeous display; the Nizan of Hydera 
bad was accompanied by seventy noblemen, each one of whom 
had a retinue of squires and guards; the Maharadscha of Jey 
pore had the largest and finest elephants, the ruler of Almar 
the most costly weapons; the princes of Cashmere were fol 
lowed by guards in armor like that worn by the Crusaders, but 
for costly jewels and a fairy-lke display of wealth, none sur- 
passed the Maharadscha of Baroda. With an armor of dia 
monds the size of hazel nuts, this splendor-loving prince was 
the most conspicuous figure in the indescribably magnificent 
procession. Artillery 
pieces of pure gold were 
in his train and valu- 
ables worth many mil 
lions were shown in the 
exhibition of Indian art 
that was held at the 
time of the Durbar. 
Half-way between 
Bombay and Adschmer, 
in the west of the In- 
dian peninsula, he the 
possessions of this 
prince. and Baroda, his 
capital, is one of the 
largest cities in’ In 
dia. Hle is descended 
from Pilladsehi, a low 
born Gaikwar. 
man), who was a 
common soldier two 
hundred years ago, 
until he became = a 


general, when his undaunted antl. skill won 


couraye 


for him the throne that had been occupie 1 by the hereditary 
In order to fill his coffers 
1 the bulk of the 
1 


family of Peischwas until that time 


he invaded and plundered Radjputana, at 
fabulous wealth of the present ruler dates from that perio 
The latter. Sayadschi Rao, is proud of his ancestry, and he 
speaks of himself as a Gaikwar, though he is one of the most 
cultured and enlightened of Indian princes. His capital, with 
its clean. well-paved streets and brilliantly lighted squares, its 
picturesque Indian houses and large government buildings in 
English style, which contrast strangely with the dilapidated 





The Palace of the Maharadscha of Baroda 


structures in ther native capitals, ire evidences 


vressiveness 


ne day in early spring, as a guest of the nglish ambass 

dor, | hae lege of witnessing an army parade. | 
case will e prince himsell eve id even company 
soldiers against foreign enemy, and yet he keeps an arn 
hiteen thous Ie which costs him about $2,500,000 anni 
la. (one-ha s personal income). He has every reason to bi 
proud of his soldiers. Unusually tall men, many of them Sikhs 
make up this army, which has been drilled by European othcer 
ind which is considered far superior to the Anglo-l 
FOops The NDUITDNE tl turbans worn by the soldiers mak 
them appear even taller than they are, and the picturesque 

rms wort e cavalry, modelled after thi 4 the Hus 


in the Napoleonic wars, the modern, well-equipped cannon ear 


crawn by six large, snowy-white oxen—the finest in all India 





their horns dece ne points, lent a s v 
scination l 

While the t marching, preparatory to the 

drill, a mote irriage drawn by four splendid horses and su 


rounded by a gorgeous cavalcade, with kmghts in armor, wit] 





ices, swords and standards, came up the broad roa 
In it sat a stout litth man with a brown face adorned by 

small mustache; a plate-like turban was on his head, and the 
long, white captan was made gorgeous by a chain of enormous 
far-famed Maharadscha of Baroda. When | met 
aiternoon, during a game of tennis in the 


lor’s residence. the latter's 


emeralds—the 
him again the next 
shady part of the English ambassac ‘ 
almost) con 


‘Hello 


seemed 


familar 
descending, 

Maharadscha,” 
strangely inconsistent 
vith the ruler’s) rank 
In tact, all the English 
men who were present 
treated the sovereign 
who rules a. state as 
irge as the Rhine prov 


inces, with two and one 


li milhon inhabitants 
ts ougcn he VOTE 
ie | elish sea-cCap 
Such familarity 
doubt. wounds 
pride, yet he makes tl 
best of it r he know 
that he owes his throne 
d his) wealth 
English alone 
While he was s 
hild. Kanda Rao, on 
i the most terrible ’espots that ever sat on a throne, ruled 


His personal income was three kror rupees ($15.000 
Millions 


Officials whom I met there, and 


Baroda 
] 


1 
000) a vear, but his extravagance was boundless 


were often spent in a day 
1; 


who were present at some of Rao’s magnitice nt hunting expedl 
tions, wedding-feasts. elephant. tiger and rhinoceros’ fights, 


theatricals. etc.. told almost incredible tales of these gorgeous 
Cisplays. For instance—one festival in honor of the marriage 


of a pair of doves, called for an expenditure of $50,000! He 


was passionately fond of gladiator and animal contests, and his 


favorite method of disposing of objectionable people was to 
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let elephants trample them to death 


One contest followed an 


other, and the victorious gladiators received fortunes as re 


wards. These fights are no longer tolerate 1, but the present 


ruler permits elephant, tiger 


and wild boar fights. which take 


place in the vicinity of the fairy-like, new palace ani are wit 


nessed by thousands of enthusiastic spectators 


At one time Kanda Rao sent his agents all over India, to 


buy the rarest and most beautiful doves they could find, until 


he had a collection of nearly xty thousand. Fakirs—those 


religious fanatics who wander through the country and aston 
ish foreigners by their remarkable periormances—were his next 
fad. 


as 


He entertained a large number of them, maimed and sick 
abducted a 
An 


courtiers 


well as leprous “Gosain,” until one of them 


] 


Hindu girl, whereupon he chased them all from the palace. 


extraordinarily large diamond, worn by one of his 


induced him to spend millions in adding to his treasures, until 
the 


his collection became 


most valuable in India. The next 
incumbent. his brother, Malhar Rao, was deposed by the Eng 


lish because they found him guilty of trying to kill the resident 
governor by putting strychnine and diamond splinters into his 
coffee. 

The present ruler is an intelligent. modernized man, who 
spends a large part of his almost unlimited income for the good 
He built a modern museum, filled with the most 
Baroda The 
state library and a number of schools and other institutions 
Wilas, a half Gothic and half 
All the 
furnishings as well as the statuary, pictures and bronzes are 


He has 


of his people. 


noteworthy products of Europe, and college. 


are among his giits. Sakschmi 
Indian palace of unrivalled splendor, is his residence. 


German products but one wife, contrary to the cus 


THE BUTTERFLY 
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tom of other native princes, and his son and daughter are 
taught English 
\ peculiar structure in the center of the city, a sort of 


Indo-Persian pagoda, serves as a police station, and around it 


is the principal market that supplies most of the 150,coo inhab- 
itants. Many of the palaces of the noblemen and wealthy min- 


isters and bankers are ornamented with artistic wood carvings, 
built of the finest teak wood. 
majestic palace called Nazar-Bagh 


“Star of the 


and others are In the treasure 
1 > 
nouse¢ a 


I saw the famous 
one of the largest diamonc's in the world, 
ma chain of five hundred diamonds and emeralds. 


South,” 


as a pendant 


g from a hazel nut to a walnut. On a table 
covered with red velvet is a Persian rug four square yards in 
size, woven entirely of strings of precious stones. It took 


1 


three years and more than a million dollars to complete this 


pricel ss treasure 

Not far from this palace stand the barracks of the prince’s 
bodyguar !, where a number of soldiers in the picturesque uni- 
forms were enjoying their siesta. Among the cannon.are two 
gold and two others silver 
Harnesses and trappings mounted with gold and silver are 


used for the horses and white bulls. 


with barrels made of pure of 
The reigning prince cares 
very little fer all his treasures, and if he could follow his own 
inclination he would sell a large part of the jewels and melt the 
gold and silver cannon, so as to be able to spend the money 


thus realized for the good of his people. But the latter cling to 
these treasures with a superstitious devotion, and they will not 
hear of a part of them to practical uses. So all 
jewels of the Nazar-Bagh and the treasures of 


Baroda will probably remain until, 


putting even 
the wonderful 
the barracks ot some day, 
the English will take the matter in hand. 


MARKET 


By FREDERICK MEISTER 
Translated for Our Day from Vom Fels zum Meer 


different products of na 


‘eee number of people who collect 


ture and of art is continually on the increase. Every en- 


thusiastic collector is somewhat of a crank and very often a 


fanatic. The fanaticism of collectors is answerable for many 


and one of the most novel of these 


new branches of industry 
is the butterfly dealer. , 

At present the demand for butterflies is so great that large 
numbers of butterfly hunters 
about the 
mote districts, in order to c 


am 


in wildest and most re 
atch new 
and 


market, 


rare specimens. \ 


with its 


buttertly 
daily quotations, 
special offers and auction sales, ex 
ists today, just like the markets for 
everyday staples. Museums of nat 
ural history have 


ed to add to their 


always en leavor- 
insect coll 


ections 


by buying foreign specimens. Trav 


and colonists, 


of 


elers 
age the 
insects that attracted them by their 
brilliant or 


taking advant 


this demand, caught all 


odd coloring and unus 
ual form and sent them home. Thus 


private collectors grad 





the ascendancy, and the museums 
forfeited 
at a fixing the 
The butterfly market was the logical 
outcome of this state of 


their right of precedence 


sale and of 


aftairs 


The Lepidopterists, as the dealers term themselves, now 
do a thriving business. A majority of them live in Germany, 


while England has only five celebrated butterfly dealers, 
America about as many 


and 





their supply from all parts 
of the globe, mostly from the l 


ountries. No mountain 


tropical ¢ 





Butterflies Ready for Sale. 


is too high, no forest too dense, and no island is too small or 


remote for the buttertly hunter, for the rarest 
found in the most inaccessible places. 
I 
specimens, which was caught in a very extraordinary manner. 
Some gentlemen, while practicing target shooting on the deck 
a steamer bound for Sydney, suddenly noticed a very large 
butterfly. 


specimens are 


1e British Museum possesses one of the most remarkable 


them watched it 
until it was just above the deck and 
then shot at it, when the butterfly 
dropped down dead and very much 
mutilated. 


One otf 


Its parts were carefully 
picked up, joined and sent to an 
English found 
hitherto been 


entomologist who 
that this species had 
unknown to science. 

3utterflies are packed in small, 
triangular paper boxes, enclosed in 
wooden cases. They must be 
shipped without delay, as there is 
always some danger of their being 
damaged by worms. As soon as the 
dealer receives them their career as 
“specimens” begins. Every one is 
caretully treated, in order to make 
its hardened muscles 


and tendons 


more pliable. The work of sorting 
and stretching them is usually done 
by the deft and nimble fingers of 


women. Hundreds of these insects are sometimes sold at auction 


for a trifling sum, while enormous prices are paid for some va- 
rieties \ certain variety of blue butterflies was sold 
for $5000 each when they first came to England from Brazil, 
and only a shi time after they could be bought for $1.25 
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THE DUTIES OF AN AMERICAN CONSUL 


A NEW TYPE NOW BEING 


DEVELOPED BY THE 


INCREASING DEMAND 


OF THE BUSINESS WORLD 


By JAMES C. MONAGHAN, Chief of the Division of Consular Reports. 


No question before the American public tod more interesting thar 
the reform of the consular service. The booklove Magazine has take 
up this subject in the article which follows at N N ple ‘ 
in passing on to the readers of Our Day. 

i has long been the aim of the national administration, 
expressed in words and deeds of the Department of Stat 
affairs, to use every means to increase the efficiency of the 
American consular service. Much was accomplished in the 
past and is being accomplished in the present \ typically good 


ie elimination of the ob 


1 1 
] 
al 


consular officer is being evolved by t 
jectionable and a refusal to appoint the unfit. This, too, in 
spite of the heavy handicaps which had to be overcome in the 
form of political influences in the selection of appointees, nig 
gardliness in salaries and expense allowances, and general 
lack of comprehension as to possibilities for direct and prac- 
tical usefulness to trade which the consular service presents 
when properly conducted. It is beyond question that the evo 
lution now going on is bound to result in real reform. The 
new type of consul, men 
like some of those at 
work in Germany, 
France, England, Rus- 
sia, Scandinavia, and 
the East, are to domin- 
ate the entire service. 
How many of our 
manufacturers or mer- 
chants know that the 
American consular ser- 
vice has been thus far, 
and is now, practically 
a self-sustaining institu- 
tion? Where the sys- 
tems of England and 
continental Europe cost 
millions, the American 
consular service seldom 
takes more than a few 
hundred thousands at 
most out of the national 
treasury. Quite a num- 
ber of the consul 
ates pay much more 
than their running ex 
penses. 
The ways in which a consular officer can be of assistance to 
our merchants and manufacturers are so numerous that one 1s 
at a loss to know just which line leads to the largest an1 best 


results. From the hour the consulate opens, usually at nine or 


ten a. m., to the hour of closing, usually at two. three or four 
p. m., it is visited by a stream of people as variegated as that 
to be seen at a country fair. Some consuls, to keep away what 
they call ‘the contagious disease” of too much familiarity 


cause their secretaries to siit out all objectionable visitors 


Into the public office come the merchants. manufacturers, or 


their agents, to sign invoices covering goods going to the 
United States. The invoices are made out in triplicate or 
quadruplicate. 

While a consul’s work is largely with invoices, its limita 


tions are far less narrow than is popularly known or supposed 
It is in his report work, whether in regard to undervaluations 
connected with the invoices or in connection with commerce, 


that the consul’s real efficiency is tested. As fact-gatherers 





Editorial Office of “‘Uncle Sam's Daily Paper.” 
Mr. James C. Monaghan, Editor of Daily Consul Reports, at His Desk. 


our consuls ve had phenomenal success. ‘heir record reads 
like romat [heir reports are among the world’s very best. 
gathering the cts our consuls have shown a degree of in- 


ind ripeness of judgment as remarkable as 








\ ‘ irk o e ¢ officers is brought more and 

re tot ttention of merchants, manufacturers, and edu- 
cators, the desire for permancy is sure to grow into an irresist- 
ible demand. Inch by inch, the reform movement has been 
growing ’ermancy in office during good behavior is one of 
the car linal principles of its advocates, one of the strongest 


planks in its platform, one of the things that commend it most 
to sensible men. Its ultimate success is as inevitable as is 
the progress of American ideas and the prosperity of the coun- 
try. Both are much more closely joined together than appears 
to those unaccustomed to dive or to look deeper than the 


Could I convince 
Congress, I would es- 
tablish a_ school. I 
would have it do for the 
consular service what 
=i | Annapolis does for the 
navy and what West 
Point does for the 


TR = 
UUM UR 
Hai i 3 army. 

In a school scientific 
methods can be applied 
in a year or two years, 
or even in six months, 
that could come to a 
consul or be acquired 
by him, under ordinary 
circumstances, only ina 
series of years To ob- 
viate the difficulties that 
are now met with by all 
those seeking to reform 
the service, including 
the fondness of senators 


—The Booklover’s Magazine. 


for these, the last plums 
on the tree of political 
patronage—the candi- 
dates could be assigned, 
as are those of Annapolis and West Point, to the various states 
of the Union or to Congressional districts. 

The courses should embrace economics and languages— 
} 


particularly French, German, Spanish, and Oriental; law 


Roman, civil, canon, common, maritime, and international. It 
uld also embrace commerce—its history, the raw materials 
of commerce, their sources and distribution; commercial geo- 


graphy; the world’s markets; transportation—marine and over 


land; insurance—marine, fire, and life. After graduating trom 
the consular school, the candidate for consular honors should 
pass a few months the Department of State and in a United 
States Customs office in a large city. Thus he would enter 
upon his work with the finest possible kind of equipment. 
| system should preclude the appointment of men 
from newspaper offices, boards of trade, and chambers of com- 
merce. Like the volunteers in army and navy, these men might 
go in on recognized and well-known merit 


The British consular service and that of continental Eu 
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rope are based on education. Indeed, the public services of 


the world, now being studied by our consuls and soon to be 
made the subject of a special report, are far ahead of ours in 
the element of education. No man is appointed to a foreign 
customs office, or into a foreign consular service, who has not 
had an education especially adapted to the line of life to be 
followed. Almost all European countries 


have consular 
schools. Indeed, Germany has 


a school in which her expert 
appraisers and higher customs officials give several hours a 
day in courses calculated to instruct officials and to encourage 
expert research. 

It may not be out of place just here to say a word about 
consular salaries. As a rule they are far inferior to those paid 
by American business houses to the thousands of agents who 
call annually or semi-annually at our consulates; and they are 
much smaller than those paid by European governments. <A 
man capable of doing the work demanded of some American 
consuls would be worth four, five, or six times his salary to 
American importers. The system of salaries is in every way 
incongruous, anomalous, and inane. Some men are paid too 
No consul should have less 
than $3,500; and no secretary or clerk should be offered less 


than a thousand a year. Experience has taught me the futility 


much; many, very many, too httle. 
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than $3,500; indeed, $5,000 would be even closer to what is the 
essential income. Consuls ought also to be furnished with an 
ample fund from which to pay for expert information. They 
have now to pay for this out of their salaries. I remember a 
case in which some expert foresters furnished page after page 
of facts for a report I was making at the request of the De- 
partment of State. When I came to pay for the service, money 
was refused. They did the work gratis because they loved it 
Their salaries were enough. It was all based on a pretty senti- 
ment. I had to find another way of paying them. Payment for 
both came out of my pocket. 

\nother need is lofty ideals in regard to a consul’s duties 
and in regard to the type of men by whom we want to be repre- 
sented abroad. When a consul is sent out of the country, it 
must be really and truly for his country’s good, and not, as 
was formerly too often the case, to get rid of an objectionable 
and pestiferous political “heeler.”. What commerce was to 
Greece during the time just preceding the glorious era of Peri 
cles, what it was to Rome and Carthage and Phoenicia, what it 
was to Venice, Pisa, Florence, Genoa and the Hansa cities, 


it 
is bound to be again to us. 


We are to have our renaissance, 
and if the present conditions prevail in the nation and in the 
executive departments of the government, the new type 





of trying to live, as an American consul ought to live. on less American consul is destined to play a very important part 
A N essay written by a Russian who Grigor Artzruni, a Heidelberg doctor out the country. For twenty years 
uses a nom de plume jor obvious — and philosopher, was its founder. He Artzruni kept his compatriots on the 


reasons was recently published in Ger- 
many. It deals with the intellectual life 
in the Caucasus, and the part relating to 
the Armenian press of today is partic- 
ularly interesting. 

The first Armenian ‘newspaper was 
published in Madras in 1794, as the or- 


began to agitate against the religious 
disunion, which divided the people into 
Gregorians, orthodox, Roman-Union- 
ists and a small contingent of Protest- 
ants, and he demanded a thorough re- 
form of the Armenian church and of 


alert, as it were, and when he died in 
1892 his funeral was a national event. 
The “New Century” is the most in- 
fluential organ of the clerical conserva- 
tive party, and the “Hammer” aims to 
bring order into the thought chaos that 





gan of the Armenian emigrants in India. 


characterizes Armenian affairs, and to 
inaugurate a more just academic meth- 





Hali a century later the tirst official Rus- 
sian paper, the “Kewkas,”’ appeared in 
trans-Caucasic Armenia, and two years 
later this same paper was also published 
in the Armenian language. More than 
a dozen Armenian papers were circulated 
in Constantinople, Smyrna and Moscow 
at this time. After the first difficulties 
were overcome the Armenian began to 
take a vivid interest in the political and 
literary affairs of Europe. ‘North- 
Light,” a periodical published by 
Stephen Nesarian, a learned Orientalist, 
in the new Armenian literary language, 
which had developed gradually from 
1858 to 1864, exerted a decisive influence 
on the intellectual development of the 
country. Its rival, “The Bee of Ar- 
menia,” the organ of the conservative 
clerical party, opposed all progress and 





every innovation, but the real storm and 





od of criticism. Strange to say, the 
greater number of these publications 
show a yearly deficit, which necessitates 
a regular subsidy from people who wish 
to aid in the thought propaganda of the 
paper. Few of the contributors and 
staff workers receive any remuneration 
for their work. Armenian influence is 
answerable for many of the decisive 
tendencies in Russian papers published 
in Trans-Caucasia. 

THE TEMPLE BELLS OF KIOTO 
} 7 IOTO was the residence of the Em 

perors of Japan for more than a 
thousand years, from 79 until 1868, and 
the Mikado, a descendant of the sun- 
god, according to popular belief, has al 
ways been the ruling priest of his coun- 








stress period began in 1860, when pa- 
pers were said to shoot up like mush- 
rooms and when the “Crane,” a paper 
that sought to mediate between the 
liberal ‘““North-Light” and the extreme 
views of the “Bee” 
Tiflis, the center of intellectual life at 
that time. 

In 1872 the most famous Armenian the clerical and 
newspaper, the “Workman,” which is 
still being published, first appeared. 


The Temple Bells of Kioto. 


educational methods, basing his theor- 
ies on the claim that national unity be 
the first consideration. He was more of 
a socialist than a patriot, for he exalted only 300,000 inhabitants, 
first appeared in the human-social ideal above all else. 
To better existing conditions in Armenia 
was his aim, and his bitter attacks on 
merchant-class, whom 
he designated as being hopelessly ignor- 
ant, created intense excitement through- tive. 


try. This accounts for the large number 
of temples that adorn the city. Most of 
them are built in sacred groves of very 
old trees, and they lend a peculiar charm 
to the surroundings. Though Kioto has 
it covers an 
area seven times as large as Paris. The 
enormous bells that are built next to the 
temples are a peculiar feature of the 
city; the one reproduced in the illustra- 
tion being particularly old and attrac- 
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THE PRODUCTION AND MANUFACTURE OF CORK 


THE VARIOUS INTERESTING PROCESSES THROUGH 
WHICH DIFFERENT KINDS OF CORK MUST PASS 


By JOHN L. COWAN 


To is announced from Nicara 


gua that a new cork-bearing 


tree has been discovered, 


from which importa 


t commer- 


cial results are expected. It is 


called the anona, and closely re- 


sembles the ordinary cottonwood, 


growing abundantly along the 


water courses of Nicaraugua and 


the neighboring Central Ameri 


can considerable 


republics \ 


quantity of the bark has already 


been this 





shipped to country, 


and upon the results of experi 


, Cutting Cork 


ments to be made with it will de 
pend its commercial future. 

However, the cork consumers of America are not building 
great expectations on the Nicaraguan cork tree. Some years 
ago a similar discovery was reported from Brazil; and it is 
true that the Brazilian tree does produce a true cork substance, 
but in quantities so small as to be of no commercial value. It 
is equally true that the 


pounds every year, 19,000,0co pounds of which is grown 1n the 
l 


province and the balance elsewhere in Spain and in Algeria. 





In Portugal the industry is equally as important, the tree 
Hourishing in almost every portion of that country. 

The cork oak is an evergreen, growing trom thirty-five to 
sixty feet high. It is possessed of extraordinary vitality, and 


lives to an age o 300 or 400 years, sometimes attaining a Cir- 


cuinference of twelve to fifteen feet. Its wide-spreading branch- 


es are thickly covered with oblong, ovate evergreen leaves, 


edges. In 
and irom 


downy underneath, and having slightly serrated 
\pril or May it produces its pale, yellowish flowers, 
October to January the acorns ripen and fall. These greatly 
resemble chestnuts in taste, and are used by the peasantry as 
an article of food. 

When the trees are three or four years old, the bark be- 
gins to acquire a spongy, fungus appearance, new layers of 
distend the old, finally 
cracking them and causing them to fall off in large flakes. A 
“shell- 


bark” hickory tree, and, to an extent less noticeable, in the 


cellular tissue being formed, which 


familiar example of the same process is found in the 
oaks and maples; but the layers of bark discarded by the cork 


oak are much thicker 





cherry, elm, birch, plane 
and maple trees produce 
a corky substance in 
their bark, but in lay- 


ers so thin that a 
knowledge of the fact 
is of no value except- 


ing as a curious and lit- 
tle known 
terest 


item of in- 
A cork produc- 
ing tree is also found in 
the Canary Islands; and 
the Western Oak, or 
Quercus Occidentalis, 
of Gascony, is possess- 
ed of considerable lo- 
cal importance. 
However, practically 
all of the cork of com- 
merce is produced by 
the cork oak, the Quer- 
cus Suber of the botan- 
called 
by the Spaniards. 
native to 


ists, alcornoque 
It is 
Southern 
Europe and_ northern 
Africa, 
the Mediterranean 

basin from the Straits of Gibraltar to the Dardanelles. 


growing in 


How 
ever the world’s supply is nearly all obtained from Spain and 
Portugal, where its production, preparation and manufacture 
constitute one of the most important and extensive primary 
industries. The cork forests of Spain cover an area of more 
than 620,000 acres. 
ritory, extending for scores of miles almost without a break. 


They are found covering wide belts of ter- 


Those in the region of Catalonia and Barcelona are the most 
important; producing the finest cork in the world. The forests 
south of the Guadiana River, and including a part of Estrema- 
dura, are extremely dense, but produce a somewhat inferior 
grade. In Catalonia alone nearly 8,500 people are employed 
directly in this industry, exporting approximately 28,000,000 





Cork Bales from Spain. 


than those cast off by 


any tree native to our 
own country. 
Cork intended for 


market is stripped from 
the tree 


several years 
before it would come 
away if left to nature, 


in order to prevent it 
from becoming too bad- 
ly cracked and rent by 
the growth of layers un- 
derneath. A young tree 


bark 


for the first time when 


has its removed 
it is about fifteen years 
old. This 


called the 


product is 
virgin bark, 
and is thrown away or 


burned as useless. The 
next stripping takes 
place in about nine 
years, yielding a bark 
that is ‘of but little 


value, but which can be 
sold for about the cost 
of taking it off. 
after the tree is strip- 


There- 


ped every six to nine years, the harvest increasing in 


value an] in quantity each time. For cork making the bark 
should be about one inch thick, not varying more than a quar- 
ter of an inch either way. For making life preservers and 
some other purposes it may be two inches or more in thickness. 
Cork is harvested in July or August, the outer layers sep- 
arating from the inner, called the mother bark, more readily 
in those months than at any other time of year. The instru- 
With the 


saw the outer layers are cut through the whole way around the 


ments used are an ax, a hand-saw and a crowbar. 
tree close to the ground, and again close up to the lowest 
branches. With the ax this cylinder around the tree is divided 


into as many sections as may be desirable in order to make 
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them easy to handle; and with the crowbar the pieces are then 
pried loose and removed. By some the bark is loosened in 
half-cylinders, and then tied loosely to the trunk and allowed to 
remain there for about three months. When this is done the 
tree is less liable to receive injury and will be ready for the 
next harvest a full year sooner than if deprived of its old bark 
as soon as loosened. About two per cent of the trees are 
killed each harvest by accidental girdling and cutting of the 
mother bark. 

The slabs of bark are next placed in boiling water for one 
hour, causing the spongy tissues to swell and expand, increas- 
ing the thickness of the bark about one-fourth. This steeping 
process enables the workmen to flatten out the curved slabs, 
and dissolves out the tannin and other chemicals, increasing 
the elasticity of the bark. It is then scraped, either by hand 
or by machinery, in order to remove the hard. woody portions. 
It is then sorted according to its thickness and quality, packed 
in bales of about 175 pounds e 


7 ach, and is rea’y for export to 
foreign countries or for shipment to one of the many cork fac- 
tories in Spain or Portugal. 

About 120,000 bales of cork are imported into the United 


States every year. In the | bi: 


rk-cutting industry in America 


co 


about 2,500 persons | 


are employed, more than hali of whom 
are women and girls. While not one of our great industries, 
the product is familiar to everyone and is of universal use. Its 
lightness, its elasticity, its impermeability to both fluids and 
gases, and its freedom from liability to rot make cork the best 
material known for stopping bottles, casks and similar vessels. 

On arriving at the cork factory, the bales are cut open and 
the slabs carefully sorted over, notwithstanding the fact that 
they were graded before leaving the Old World. Each grade 
is kept separate in a large bin, so that when material is wanted 
for any special purpose it can be secured instantly. That in- 
tended for bottle corks is stored in damp cellars until wanted. 

The process of making corks is neither difficult nor com- 
plicated. The slabs of cork are first cut into strips on swiftly 
revolving circular saws, these strips being just a wide as the 
diameter of the corks to be made. Another workman then 
takes the strips and cuts them on a similar tool into squares, 
one person being able to cut 8,000 of these squares in a day. 
They are then strung and placed in boiling water, causing them 
to swell. They are then stored in a cool place and kept moist 
until the cork maker is ready for them. 

The cork maker, or trimmer, applies the squares one by 
one to the edge of a wide bladed knife, drawing them slowly 
along its length with a rotary motion, and producing a per- 
fectly formed and symmetrical cork. An expert workman can 
turn out 1,coo finished corks in this manner by hand in a day. 
For the smaller corks a machine is used, by means of which 
almost the same motions are performed, only much more 
rapidly. 

After being shaped, the corks are washed in water contain- 
ing oxalic acid and chloride of tin, which makes them soft 


and 
velvety to the touch. They are then sorted as to size 


and 
quality, counted, and packed in sacks containing anywhere from 
15,000 to 30,000 each. 

The manufacture of life preservers is a branch of the cork 
cutting industry of considerable importance. No vessel is al- 
lowed to ply the high seas or our inland lakes and rivers with- 
out being equipped with a life preserver for every person it 
carries. The government officials have authorized the use of 
three materials for the manufacture of life preservers—tule, a 
reed that grows along the coast of California; kapok, a fibre 
that much resembles cotton, obtained from the East and West 
Indies, the Philippines, Ceylon and other tropical countries; 
and cork. The last named is the best and the most commonly 
used. From 60,000 to 120,000 cork life preservers are made in 
this country every year for the equipment of vessels of all 
kinds from the great battleships and trans-Atlantic liners to the 
little steam ferryboats and tugs. 
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A life preserver must be fifty-four inches long and twelve 
inches wide, with eight or ten pockets filled with cork, sewed 
on straps that can be fastened around the body under the arms. 
The cork in the pockets must be about two inches thick and 
must weigh six pounds; while the preserver must be capable of 
supporting a dead weight of twenty-four pounds in fresh water. 
Preservers for the United States Navy are required to 


support 
a weight of only twenty pounds in fresh water, having a lower 
buoyancy requirement than those sold for general use, for the 


reason that they are used on the high seas only, and a body 
will float in salt water with less support than in fresh. How- 
ever, the minimum requirements for American vessels are far 
in excess of those in other countries. Great Britain requires 
a buoyancy of but sixteen pounds, and this is supposed to leave 
an ample margin on the side of safety. In actual practice a 
buoyancy of twelve pounds is found to be sufficient to support 
an ordinary sized man or woman, normally clad. The ordinary 
life preserver will, therefore, keep two men afloat without diffi- 
culty, and will support one man even if three or four of the 
pockets are empty. 

For the manufacture of life preservers the coarsest grade 
of cork obtainable is used, for the reason that the coarser the 
cork the greater its buoyancy. The cork is cut into blocks of 
the required size and shape on small circular saws, and then 
forced into the pockets which have already been sewed on the 
belts or straps. Most of the blocks consist, not of one but of 
many, pieces, which have been fastened together by wooden 
pegs or iron staples. After the pockets have been filled, the 
ends are sewed up by hand. The case 
pockets, 


, or series of eight or ten 
is made of coarse cotton drilling, and the straps of 
similar material. So far as the cork contents of the pockets 
are concerned, the life preserver will last indefinitely; but if 
the drilling becomes wet or damp it will mildew and decay. 

These are the principal, but by no means the only, uses to 
which cork is put. Bath mats, bicycle handles, penholders, 
soles and heels for shoes, sandals and slippers, and a great 
variety of novelties and small articles of no particular import- 
ance consume a great quantity in the aggregate. It is used in 
the arts, by gold burnishers, who make their rubbers of it; and 
by crystal polishers, who use it for their wheel surfaces. It is 
used in medicine in the form of suberic acid and its com- 
pounds; and in surgery for the making of many instruments. 
It is used as the mounting for watchmakers’ lenses; and dolls 
are stuffed with its fragments. Cork powder, mixed with oxi- 
dated linseed oil, is spread in successive layers on canvas, 
making linoleum; and the same material is made into bricks 
with which to line gunpowder factories and magazines. The 
powdered charcoal of cork is a valuable pigment used by 
artists, under the name of Spanish black. In tropical countries 
cork helmets furnish the best protection that can be found 
against the rays of the sun. In Portugal houses are roofed 
with it; and in Spain beehives, kitchen pails, pillows and many 
other articles are made of it. In Italy it is made into images 
and crosses; and in Turkey the dead are buried in cork coffins. 
In Morocco it is manufactured into drinking vessels, plates, 
tubs and water pipes; and in Algeria into shoes, boats, armor, 
furniture and even houses for the cork cutters 

In 1859 a large number of young cork trees were brought 
to America and widely distributed over the Southern states. 
These trees grew and flourished in such manner that high 
hopes were entertained that some day America would grow its 
own supply of cork and be relieved of dependence upon foreign 
sources of supply for this necessary commodity. However, the 
bark produced by the transplanted trees is found to be devoid 
of the elasticity that gives to the Portugese and Spanish 
product a large share of its value, so that the monopoly so long 
enjoyed by the Iberian peninsula does not seem likely to soon 
be broken. 
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A FOREST SCHOOLHOUSE 


HOW NERVOUS SCHOOL CHILDREN OF CHARLOTTENBURG ARE EDUCATED 


By GERTRUDE TRIEPEL 


Translated 


F ROM time immemorial the citizen of Berlin, thirsting for 

a breath of country air, has regarded the neighboring for 
est as a most delightful spot for rest and recuperation. As 
soon as the first sunbeams succeed in coaxing the first green 
sprouts out of the ground, he takes his longed-for first outing 
Here kind people bring convalescents and feeble persons to 
drink renewed strength by taking full breaths of this pure, 
odorous air—the best equipment for a renewed struggle for 


existence. This forest has recently opened its doors to the 
school children, and instead of being only a recreation ground, 
it has become a large, airy schoolhouse. Up to the present 


time this unique plan is 
still in an experimental 
stage and only a com 
paratively small number 
of children are enjoying 
its benefits, because 


there is some doubt 
whether the forest will 
exert its mysterious in- 


fluence where work— 
not play—is the object. 


On the first of August 


the Forest School of 
Charlottenburg — the 
busy little town that is 
very proud of being 
called 3erlin’s sister 


city—was opened on the 
West End heights. The 
little ones took posses- 
sion of their gayly dec- 





A Singing Lesson in the Woods. 


rom Vom Fels zum Mer. 


\t present there are 120 pupils from all classes except the 


lowest come from the public schools of Charlot 





tenburg. From early morning until the sinking sun gives the 
signal jor their return, these happy children live in the forest 
When they arrive in the morning they are given a pint of milk 
and a piece of bread and butter; at noon they make a dinner oi 
soup, meat, potatoes and vegetables; wlen the vesper_ bell 
rings they enjoy a roll spread with jam, and before they form 
in line to march back town a meal of soup and sandwiches 
lays the chronic hunger of these open-air students 
lwo men and three women are in charge of the stx classes 
that CONStITULE the 
“OUT SE Only two and 


one-half hours ars 
sumed by the = school 
work 


gymnastics and nature 


proper; singin 


study 


under-the-trees’ 


-making up = an 
COUTS¢ 
\ crudely constructed 
building, open to light 
and air, with two large 


class-rooms and two 


rooms for the teachers. 
serves as a schoolhouse, 
but the children utilize 
every spare moment [tor 
the air cure, and schook 
work is robbed of all 


its terrors when the 


sun and wind act as 


invigorating agents 





orated new domain with and the old pines ac- 
joyous shouts and cheers. They were allowed a glorious vacation cempany all labors with their encouraging rustle For 
of two weeks’ unbounded freedom before their tasks began hours at a time the gymnasium and recreation grounds resound 


This institution—ii so it may be called—is unique in its re with the happy laughing and shouting of the children, and if 


lation to the school system of a large city, for it is intended — the sky should look threatening they march merrily into one 


only for children who have reached their school age, six years, of the large, open halls which afford them protection without 


when attendance is compulsory, but who cannot take advantage = depriving them of the fresh air they need so much. From din 


of the regular school work because they are nervous, anaemic, ner time until vespers a general siesta under the trees aids in 


sick or poorly nourished. These tiny products of the ofttimes «making the children 


strong. 


unfavorable conditions of city life are to be made well and This going to school in the forest certainly is a pleasure 


\ here else 


profitably and with 


strong, mentally and physically, by living an out-of-door life, 
this 
school will eventually become as useful an institution as the 


c 
unalloyed could the children study plant-lie more 


with plenty of exercise and wholesome food. So forest more pleasure than where they can watch 


the plants grow from day to day and observe the everchanging 


day nurseries which are supported by a society that works for their foliage? Where could they sing more joy 


phenomena ot 


the welfare of the public, particularly the poorer classes, yet fully of the charms of woodland life than under the shade of 


its scope is wider, because it takes the entire care and respon the pine trees. Here work ts play, and it is a pleasure to see 
sibility, only excluding children who are seriously ill and nee | 


hospital treatment. 


the little girls assist in the simple household tasks, as though 
“P 


A noteworthy feature is the predominance — it were a privilege to work in this atmosphere of freedom ant 


of pedagogical interests. happiness 


| ps years a plan has been discussed ROME AS A SEAPORT eeded to complete this waterway, and 
- “ 4 - - 

that had for its object the direct it is to cost about $15,090,000. Rome is 

connection of Rome with the Tyrrhenian Orlando, an engineer of note, showed twenty-five miles from the Tyrrhenian 


Sea, and though the importance of such his plans. Contrary to all former plans Sea. which would bring the cost of one 
a waterway for the modern development the Tiber is not to be utilized, because mile of canal to $600,000. Ostia. the old 
of the old-world capital was fully appre its sandy bottom would not make city on the south shore of the Tiber, was 


ciated, nothing was done to carry out good harbor. Instead, a canal that flows Rome's seaport in ancient times Ac 


the plan, until King Victor Emanuel be into the oll Ostia is to be constructed cording to tradition, Ancus Marcius, the 
gan to be interested in it. He atten’'ed Mhis canal will be thirty feet deep and third in the line of kings. was its found 
a recent meeting of prominent mer 200 fcet wile, so that large ships can er, and its trade relations with distant 
chants and manufacturers, where M pass through it. Five vears will be countries made it a very prosperous city 








li 


OUR DAY 


EXPLORING THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA 


HOW AN INVENTOR PROPOSES TO LEARN SECRETS OF DEEP WATER 


VERY clever instrument has been 
4 devised by an Italian inventor, 


Cavaliere Giuseppe Pino, by which 





bottom of the sea can be examined 











a clearness and ease which has hithert 
been impossible. A raising mechanism 
completes the work of the hydroscope 
by bringing the objects discovered to 
the suria of the water The inven- 
tions are at prestnt in daily work, the 
operations being supervised by the in- 
ventor. 

The hydroscope—such is the name 


given to the instrument for seeing ob- 
jects in the sea or on the sea-bottom— 
is constructed of steel and in shape is 
like a huge telescope pointed down- 
wards into coral caverns or sunken ships 
instead of upwards at the sun or the 
stars. Its complex 


twelve in number, answers to the object- 


system of lenses, 
ive glass ot a celestial telesc ype To- 
gether with the internal mirrors they 
produce a very clear picture of the sea- 
bottom, the rays of light passing up the 
tube to a sort of camera-obscura house 
at the top, which floats above the sur- 
face and is capable of holding four peo- 
ple. 

The amount of light under the surface 
is considerably greater than is general- 


The inventor « 


ly imagined. f the hy dro- 


scope has himself been able to read a 
newspaper lying on the sea-bottom at a 
depth of 360 feet from the surface, by 
the ordinary 


daylight penetrating the 


The area viewed by 





water. he lenses 
at the bottom of the tube varies accord- 
ing to the amount of light The water 
at the bottom of the sea is very often 
clearer than at the surface as the sedi- 
ment 1s capable of sinking in the still 


water whereas at the surface sand and 


other matter is kept in solution by the 
constant movement of the waves, the 
force of which is not felt a very few feet 


beneath the surface 
The hydroscope is also likely to prove 
of very considerable use on war vessels 


A tube can be fitted into the centre of a 


vessel, one end of which will lead to the 
captain’s bridge and the other will pen- 
etrate the bottom of the vessel and will 
have an extension portion y will be 





drawn 
When the 


which will be 


capable of being thrust out and 
back as occasion requires 
hydroscope lenses, some 
what different from apparatus illustrat- 
ed here, are drawn up flush with the 
bottom of the vessel the water beneath 
the ship can be viewed to a distance of 
(0-90 feet. 


hydroscope was made by the 


] 


A private official trial of the 
Italian 
Government a few months ago in Port 
ofino Harbor, where it proved very sat 
isfactory. 


One of the most romantic things y<t 


accomplished by the hydroscope and the 
raising apparatus has been the bringing 
to the surface of an old Spanish galleon, 
one of a numerous fleet sunk in the Bay 
of Vigo in 1702, and recently | 
the surface by the aid of Pino’s inven 
tion. Uniortunately. during the night 
the old hulk proved to have so rotted 
away that it rolled over, broke in pieces, 
bottom. ‘The 


metal bolts which held the timbers to 


and again sank to the 
gether had evidently rusted almost com 
pletely away In addition to this at 
tempt on the old galleon some success 
ful experiments were made with raising 
heavy boilers which had been sunk in the 
sea for ten years. 





VIEW SHOWING THE HYDROSCOPE 
IN THE WATER 





At the bottom are the lenses arranged round the steel 
tube. Steel protecting arms keep the lenses from 
damage by collision with rocks or spars. Generally 
the hydroscope will be used in the daytime when the 
ordinary sunlight gives plenty of illumination. 








Such an apparatus cannot fail to be 
useful in pearl diving and in searching 
for the drowned in the bed of deep riv 
ers or in the channels which surround 
sO Many great sea coast and lake cities. 
There are numberless ways in which it 
can be applied to the protection ot life 
and treasure and the rescue of that 


which has been lost for generations 


JLIGHT AND POWER FOR A PROVINCE 
t HE Societa Anonima Ellettrica Alta 
Italia of Turin recently erected one 


ot the largest plants for the distribution 


of light and power, utilizing some oi the 
water power in which this region 
abounds. The two main stations are 


near Bussoleno in the Susa Valley and 
near Funghera in the valley of the Lauzo 
thirty-six and one-half and twenty-on 


} 


miles distant from Turin. ‘Then there 


are three small stations on the Stura 
and the Ginsella station, with 1,300 
horse-power, near Castellamonte Lhe 


three plants near Funghera will be in- 
creased from 4,500 to 6,500 horse-power 
and near Bussolena to 1,800, so that an 
aggregate of 15,000 horse-power will be 
won trom the different rivers, the plant 
near Ceres 4.5C0 
power. The water from the Dora Ri- 


contributing horse- 
paria, coming through a canal two and 
one-half miles long 1s utilized by five 
turbines, which run the plant near Bus- 
sclena; the plant near Ceres uses the 
Stura di Ala, and eight turbines send it 
to three large stations at a height of 
325 yards. In this way the entire prov- 
ince around Turin is furnished with light 
and power. 


THE PONALE ROAD 
gare from Riva by steamer or 
from Yorbole and going towards 


the mountain ravine of the Ponale falls, 


a white, glittering line winding along 
the rocky wall of the Rocchetta attracts 
the traveler's attention; the new Ponale 
Road, which was recently completed, 
after years of hard work, aided by all 
the appliances of modern engineering 
skill The stones in the old pathway, 
that led from the top of the falls into the 
Valdi Lecro and thence to Judikaria and 
Val Ampola, are overgrown with moss, 
and the houses in which the gate keep- 
ers lived are in ruins, for the new and 
well-cared for serpentine road is used 
exclusively. When the mail coach, com- 
ing from Pieve, goes merrily down the 
road and the tourists from Riva walk 
up slowly to watch the magnificent spec 
tacle of the Ponale falls from the bridge 
between the upper and lower falls, the 
mountain seems to teem with life. Noth- 


1 


ig more beautiful can be imagined than 
a view from one of the tunnels of the 
Ponale road; the lake with its ever- 
changing hues, the luxurious Sarea val- 
ley and the massive heights of the Monte 
Baldo with its snow-capped crown. 

Sir Richard Sankel estimates that Ire- 
land’s bogs contain the equivalent of 
5.000,000,0c0 tons of coal, and he ad- 
yocates creating power for varied indus- 
tries by converting the fuel into electric- 
itv on the spot. 
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OUR DAY 


QUARRYING MARBLE IN VERMONT 
METHODS BY WHICH THE BEAUTIFUL BLOCKS OF WHITE AND 


VARIEGATED COLORS ARE 


HE use of marble, both for external and internal house 

decoration and construction, is increasing year by year. 
The amount consumed in the construction of a single large 
office building or modern hotel is now frequently equal to the 
amount of marble previously consumed by the whole town or 
even district a few years ago. A Vermont marble quarry when 
it has been worked to a considerable depth produces a very 
strange sight. The walls appear to consist of cyclopean blocks 
of steps leading upwards from the floor of the quarry from 
which further blocks are being cut. Before a usable stratum 
of marble is reached a depth of some forty feet of rock has to 
Even then perhaps the marble stratum will be so 
full of flaws and cracks that it 1s 


be removed. 


unmarketable. It frequently hap- 
pens that the faultiness of a block 
is not discovered until it is being 
worked in the workshop, so that ‘ 
the considerabie cost of the in- 
itial cutting of the block and ‘ts 
transport to a workshop is 
thrown away. 

In order to guard against this 
possibility of flaws a circular 
boring is made by a_ specially 
constructed machine which pro 
vides a practical test as to the 
internal quality of the rock. | 
Aiter the removal of the upper if 
strata the cutting machine is set | 
All the blocks have to be 


cut out by this machine as dyna 


going 


mite or gunpowder cannot be 
used. It is the action of this ma 
chine which produces the strange 
appearance of the quarry. These 
mechanical cutting machines are 
American inventions which took 
the place of hand labor that was 
originally used in Vermont, and 
which still exists in Italy The 
marble-cutting machine proviles 
an immense saving in time and 
labor over other hand methods. 
The machines are run on rails 


and are fitted with chisels which The pillar of marble on the left is nearly 100 ft high. The men are reduced ment of capital represents neat 
to the appearance of pigmies in the immensity of the quarry. 


work with great force and event 
depth of 


ually cut a line about one inch wide to a 
about ten feet. 

One of the most interesting features connected with the 
deposits is that they vary to such an extent in color and quality 
lhe ordinary white marble used for buildings is found in abun’ 
ance, but in addition a variety of the grayish-white tint for 
which Greece is so noted has been obtained, as well as layers 
with black, blue, red, and greenish hues. While much of this 
deposit is of one color, other beds are so blended that marbles 
} 


representing a combination of tints in mottled and striped pat 


terns are worked as well. Several of the kinds which have been 
secured bear a striking resemblance to the famous Pentelic 
marbles, of which some of the most noted structures in Greece 
were built; while a variety which is very similar to the statuary 
marbles of Italy, on account of its translucent quality, is being 


obtained and utilized for statuary. By reason of the extent and 






Raising a Huge Block of Marble from*™a Vermont Quarry. 


EXTRACTED AND HANDLED 


variety of the marbles t 


1us far obtained, Rutland County has 
also been called the Carrara of America; but geologists who 
have studied the formation, are of the opinion that the deposit 


is of far greater proportions than the Italian beds referred to. 
Although, as already intimated, the industry is compara- 





tively new, it has progressed so rapidly that some of the quar- 


ries in the vicinity of West Rutland are of unusual dimen- 
sions. One has been excavated to a depth of nearly 300 feet, 


} 


and at the bottom is nearly 2,000 feet in length. From it has 


been taken an enormous quantity of material for building alone, 


but the becs are of such size that even at the 


lepth mentioned, 


marble of such a high grade has been secured that it was profit- 





able to work it. An examination 
of the strata as revealed by the 
walls of these quarries shows 
lat several varieties both in 


color and composition may bi 





found in proximity with = eacl 


other, the deposits occurr 
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1 1870 the sus reports s 
that the tot ition oO 
bl obtaine m tine rrec 
Mountains \ nont was | 
$13C.000 \ sent one 1 
pany alon xtracts material 


vearly to the value ot $2,500.000 
Over three thousand hands 
employed in all of the quarries 


and mills, while the total invest 


a 
SOY 


$5,000,000; the vaiue ot the mar 
ble for buildings, statuary, monuments. and other purposes sent 
, } ] much h 
vearly from this district being nearly as much as the t 


vestment 
AN INVENTION NEEDED IN THE SOUTH 


2 YR years the planter and the spinner have been umted in 





: the hope that some one would invent “roller” gin that 
would do the work, while ginners of cotton e recently bet 
eager to get hold of some power capable of making a com 
mercial or “compressed” bale in the ginhous It is contended 
by these Southern cotton producers that the saw-gin actually 
wastes or destroys over 6 per cent of all the cotton raised 1 
the Southern states. That meant this year the destruction 
at least $50,000,000 worth of property belonging to the TS 
of the South. Mr. Edward Atkinson says that under present 
conditions lv 75 per cent of the fibers stret eth 1s destroved 


t 




















OUR DAY 


FIRST THOUGHTS OF CHILDHOOD 


SOME SUGGESTIONS OFFERED BY AN EXPERT PSYCHOLOGIST 


ON CHILD-LIFE. 


INNE once called botany 


ble science,” 


he “ana 
scientia  amahbilis 
[hat term can hardly be apphed tuo 


tr its 
I l 


botany as it is studied toway, 
devotees no longer wander out into thi 
helds to gather specimens ior their herb 
ariums, or to count the filaments; they 
cut up the “children of the fields” until 
only the cellular tissue is lett. If any 
science of the present day deserves tne 
appellation “‘amiable,” it is child-psy 

chology, the study of what is dearest to 
us on earth, of all that is truly amiable, 
of that of which we ought to gain a 
thorough understanding because many 
of us devote the best that is in us to the 
welfare of the children. 

It is no wonder then, that the number 
of people interested in this new science 
grows steadily. Says Prot. Karl Groos 
in his book, “The Soul-life of the Child,” 
“The competent and the incompetent 
crowd in, as though it were a newly- 
discovered Eldorado. Each one hopes 
to reap a rich harvest, and yet many 
who are lacking in the requisite knowl 
edge and other equipments return with 
empty hands, or, worse still, with glit- 
tering, but worthless prizes. For which 
reason several psychologists of note 
have found it advisable to lift a warning 
voice against this scientific gold-fever.” 
Groos’ book gives detailed information 
regarding the difficulties connected with 
such investigations and the methods that 
should be employed. It appeals, primar- 
ily, to specialists and those who are 
preparing to teach, but a large part of 
the book will prove of interest to the 
laity. 

Many people take an interest in the 
soul-life of the child. Parents follow the 
mental development of their little darl 
ing with admiring wonder, and every 
mother is concerned about questions of 
child psychology, though she may not 
be aware of that fact. The observation 
of trained scholars will undoubtedly in 
terest her and aid in her understan‘ling 
the development of her child 

The origin of the first word meanings 
When th 


child has learned to say the word “door” 


may serve as an exampl 


ind to use it in its correct sens¢ 

seems a matter of course that the reps 
tition of the word always means (thx 
same object. though such is not always 
the case. The child may apply the wore 
in reference to a psychic happening that 
hears some:-relation to the object. One 
child calls the cork on a bottle and a 
small board that held him in his high 
chair “door.” In this case the child’s 


thought. “there is another door,” meant. 


bint 
t] 
Ul 


lere is something that prevents com 
ing out.” 

\ gesture of surprise at. si 
something strange is one of the earliest 
expressions of the child's © soul-life. 
Preyer speaks of this in his book, “Thx 


Soul of the Child.” He says: “Whe 


a 


baby from three to six months old is 


brought into a room which it has neve 
seen, the expression of his face shows 
unmistakable signs of astonishment 
Lhe new light sensations, the changed 
distribution of light and shade attract 
his attention, and when he returns to 
his accustomed surroundings he does 
not evince any surprise.” Before the 
child is much older he begins to make 
efforts to explain what is unknown to 
him by means of the things he knows. 
Miss Shinn relates a number of, experi- 
ments she made with her niece. When 
the child was sixty-nine weeks old she 
saw the stars one evening from a dimly- 
lighted room; two brilliant stars, Venus 
and Jupiter, were near each other. Sud- 
denly she pointed to these two stars and 
cried: “Eye, eye!’ Such an unaccustom- 
ed sight found but one solution in the 
mind of the child, for to her it looked 
just like two eyes. When this same lit 
tle girl was eighteen months old she 
noticed a light reflection on a black silk 


dress and said “wet.” whereupon she felt 


of the dress and immediately contradict- ° 


ed herself by saying: “No.” After that 
the little one would feel of the grass to 
know whether it was wet and then would 
look at her fingers to find a sign of 
dampness, for she did not quite trust her 
sense of feeling. 

In this way the child builds on the 
structure of its accumulating experi 
ences. What he has acquired is espe 
II 


tally valuable. because it furnishes 


A NATURAL WOND 


r a , 4 . 
[ HE greatest natural wonder in C 
lombia, the wateriall of Teguend 





i iL¢ i ’ ree Ml 
. : 
ema, 1s five miles distant from the cap 
ogota The Rio Bogota, also 
d i wa, Hows soutl hrough the S 
manna o Rothisberg nd aiteé t | 
' ' . 
made a large bend around Canoas anc 
aken its course through fertile hac 


en‘as, it suddenly runs west from TT: 
juendanna, a country seat near 
lhe mountains here come closer togetl 


er and huge rocks form ar 


obstructto1 


in its course, but the river rushes on 


impatiently, and forms thousands of tiny 
waterfalls and whirlpools Some dis 
tance from the main falls the river wid 


ens out into a small mountain § lake 





reliable basis for new experiences. <A 
change in an object with which it is fa- 
miliar will cause alarm. Professor Groos 
tells of such an incident: “One day, when 
I had had my hair cut very short, my 
two-year old daughter began to cry piti- 
fully as soon as she noticed the change.’ 
Ihe one strange trait had upset the la- 
boriously built structure of the child’s 
cognition 


Whenever the child succeeds in rec- 


‘ognizing an object that had, at first, 


seemed strange to him, he shows unmis- 
takable signs of joy. Looking at pic- 
tures, for instance, which is a favorite 
occupation of all little children, will bring 
out this trait. The simplest pictures in 
picture books often give them more 
pleasure than the real objects. To con- 
template such reproductions is a study, 
a task and a constant solution of difficult 
and puzzling conundrums for them 

The material thus acquired is being 
constantly utilized. Children play with 
their first thoughts and observations 
just as they do with their beloved blocks. 
Imagination strings them together. 
Child-monologues are the best illustra- 
tion of this fact. The following mono- 
logue by a girl of twenty-one months 
old was overheard recently: “Dolly is 
in bed—golden sheep bring dolly—run 
tap, tap—strawberries, grandmamma, 
the woli—I want to go by-by—the cat 
came in—take on mamma’s lap—grand- 
papa called—baby was naughty,”’—ete. 
Gradually this chaos of ideas assumes 
some sequence; new powers enter the 
thought-life of the child. Conclusions 
are drawn and criticisms formed, and 
the drollest expressions characterize 
this stage of development. Logical 
thinking does not begin until school dis- 
cipline exerts its influence, and even at 
this advanced stage childish reasoning 
will occasionally show strange results, 
like the definition given by a nine-year- 
old: “Common sense is never to drink 
cold water when you feel very warm.” 


ER IN COLOMBIA 


Here its waters are collected and it flows 
very rapidly in a bed only forty-six 


eet wide \ loud, rumbling that sounds 
like thunder comes irom the distant falls. 
\fter rushing on for another three miles 
reaches the top of a huge rock, where 
Ils in a small gorge of thirty feet 
wide, and then in a magnificent curve, 
with its full mass of water down into an 
interminable abyss, where fog and foam 
hide everything from view. Four hun- 
dred and seventy-four feet, three times 
the height of Niagara, is the distance 
irom the top of the cliff to the bottom 
reached by the Rio Bogota in its wild 
rush. Niagara has larger volumes of 
water. but the falls of the Rio Bogota 
ire more picturesque. 
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OUR DAY 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE HUMAN EYE 
THE LATEST TRIUMPH OF MEDICAL INVENTIVE SKILL REPORTED 


FROM BERLIN 











R. WALTER THORNER of the 
| University Eye Clinic at the Royal 
Charite in Berlin has devised an appar 
atus by means of which it has becom¢ 
possible to obtain good photographs o 
the background of the eye. This result, 
though long desired by oculists, has 
hitherto been found impossible D1 
lhorner has, however, accomplished this 
important step in the treatment of eye 
diseases. His contrivance constitutes 
material improvement of the ophthalmo 
scope invented by Helmholtz in 1850 
whiclk latter ice only admits of lool 


ing at the background of the ey Ow 





ing to its peculiar construction d 
been impossible heretofore to photo- 


graph the interior or back 0 


is a matter of great difficulty to illumi 
nate the interior sufficiently to take 


strong 


serviceable picture, and even 
sources of light were used the exposure 
would last too long, rendering necessary 
a fixation of the eye. which in turn would 
entail serious inconvenience to the pa 
tient. 

Dr. Thorner first succeeded in obtain- 
ing photographs of the eyes of cats, but 
the interior of the human eye being 
much darker it required many improve- 
ments before good photographs of the 
interior of human eyes could be taken 


The changes proved perfectly satisfac 


tory. With a soit light the eye is first 
so locussed that its back yields a clear 
image on the photographic plat L hie 
plate put in, the camera itself is opened 
'y pressure on a special lever, and a 
lashlight composition is ignited by 
means Ot an electric spark generated in 

storage battery Thereby the back 
ground of the eye is lghte ip tor a 


moment suthciently to produce a good 
image on the plate 


It is possible to «i 





eyes readily trom sick ones, the eye ot 
strongly short-sighted person being, 
lor instance, characterised by a peculiar 
ring around the sun-like illuminated cen 
tre. Oculists will now be enabled to 
watch the progress oi eye diseases or 
disorders step by step. The apparatus 
also permits of taking a picture of any 
separate part of the interior of the eye. 
DAY NURSERIES FOR CHILDREN IN VIENNA 
t lier wanderer who saunters along 
the beautiful woodland path be- 
tween Potzleinsdori and Neuwaldegg, 
the two most popular resorts in the vi- 
cinity of Vienna, will hear a very Babel 
ol happy-sounding children’s voices as 
soon as he approaches the foot of the 
Schaiberg, and soon he will see a few 
hundred jolly boys and girls playing 


games and indulging childish sports 
mn a wooded slope t is here that the 


first convalescent home for children liv- 





ing in Vienna was erected by the Aus- 
in government This worthy charity 
wes its origin 1 ; a emeuce 


1? 
adopted by the diet of lower \ustria 
ior the control of tuberculosis in chil- 
dren. ‘Lhe day nurseries care tor anaem- 
ic children and those who are very much 
run down from disease, as well as chil- 


dren who are predisposed to tubercu- 


losis. A second home of this kind has 
been established at [luettel‘ori, and 
others are being planned for the wood- 
ed district near greater Vienna. The 


first institution, erected in Potzleinsdorf 
about a year ago, is situated a large 
neadow with southern exposure, on a 
wooded slope, at a walking distance of 
twenty minutes from the terminal sta- 
tion of the electric railway. It consists 
of a kitchen barracks, two well-ventilated 
dormitories and = several dining-halls. 
The first building contains the kitchen 
with pantries and storerooms, a physi- 
cian’s room and a reception hall, a bath- 
room as well as a place that is used for 
an isolation hospital in cases of sudden 
illness or dangerous accidents The 
large dormitories, open on one side, 
with separate divisions for boys and for 
girls, are used as dining-rooms an‘ play- 


rooms when the weather is unpleasant. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR MEAT 

*HE great strike in the packing in- 
‘| dustry afforded convenient occa- 
sion for the vegetarians to exploit their 
theory. Now comes a chemist of Meri- 
dian, Miss., J. C 
ery by which he transforms cottonseed 
meal by a simple process into a palatable 
and delicious food. The most promi- 
nent vegetarians of the United States 
have endorsed it as a substitute for 
meat. declaring it contains all the ele- 
sustain the human 


Mimms, with a discov- 


ments necessary te 


body. 





The Sphere. 


BIRD’'S-EYE VIEW OF SEBASTOPOL 
In an article in the September number of Our Day we fully describe this, 
the Port Arthur of fifty years ago. 
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STRIKE NOW FOR THE CAUSE THAT STIRS YOUR SOUL, 
DO NOW ALL THAT HELPS TO WIN LIFE’S GOAL. 
OURS IS THE $PRESENT, THIS, OUR DAY, 
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HE ELECTION that has just passed yielded a magnificent 
tribute to one of the most popular men that has ever 
been President. The result is a personal and not a party 
triumph. If it had been the 
door to a new epoch 


la 





tter it would have opened the 
in American political history. But there 





was no issue debated nor decided, as there was in 1828, when 
the National Bank was put under the ban by the election of 
Andrew Jackson, or in 1860, when slavery saw its doom in the 


election of Lincoln, or in 1896 when the gold standard was in- 


sured by the election of McKinley. The last campaign re- 
sembled more those of 1816 a1 820 when good feeling reigned 
and Monroe was elevated to the Presidency with no serious 
opposition. It will be safer therefore to pause and reflect be- 
fore accepting as true the confident declaration that this year 
has seen the death of the Democratic party. That prophecy 
has been made beiore and its fillment has been long delayed. 


It was made in 1872, when Grant triumphed over Greeley by a 





yopular and electoral majority about as in proportion to 
po} ; 

the total of votes cast as Mr. Roosevelt has done this year. 
Nevertheless, four years later. the Democracy with Samuel J. 





Tilden as the rer. won by two hundred and fifty thou- 


sand popular majority and only lost the Presidency by one 





electoral vote. On the other hand, a similar declaration was 
made concerning the Republican party in 1892 when it was 
buried under the avalanche which swept Mr. Cleveland again 
into power by a majority of one hundred and thirty-two elec- 
toral votes over Harriso1 The tact is, there is a body of at 
least a million voters who are likely to shift their position from 
one election to the other under the influence of a personality 
or an issue. In 1892 it was an issue The Democrats had the 
better of the argument and they won this neutral army of a 
million. This year it was a personality. The same men cast 
a Republican ballot this year as enthusiastically as they did a 
Democratic ballot twelve years ago. What they will do four 
years hence depends largely on what the Republicans do mean- 
while. Ii e policy of high protection and 





nominate a like Fairbanks of Indiana, as 
some of them promise to do, they will find that there is still a 
Democratic party to reckon with and still men in that party 
who will lead to victory. In sucl 


Missouri would be a very interesting character to keep in mind. 


HE PHILIPPINE 


by tacit consent it 


suill before us, though 





paramount or even 








prominent in the last campaign. Both of the principal political 
organizations th here is a popular patriotism of a 
shallow order which is easily tickled with the hope of national 
expansion. It is not safe politics to run counter to this dispo 
sition. But there is a considerable number of people who are 
more jealous of national honor than of national glory, so 
called. They are. indeed, so jealous of our nation’s honor that 
they would strive to keep it unimpaired. Therefore. these peo 


emergency Mr. Folk of 


ple will never rest until our government give the Filipinos 
their freedom or promise definitely that it will be done when 
they are more competent to preserve it. Therefore, this dis- 
cussion will go on increasing daily in volume, perhaps, as the 
moral sense of the nation becomes keener. No official ban can 
stop it. No appeal from carpet-baggers in the Philippines 
who protest as did Governor Wright that the agitation in the 
United States for Filipino independence and the spoken and 
written utterances of prominent men there who are urging it 
are all brought there and published in the native newspapers. 
and are being made the text for editorials insisting that the 
Filipino people are now ready to become an _ independent 
nation. He claims that the effect of all this is distinetly in- 
jurious and that its tendency is to restore the influence of the 
old insurrection leaders and to make them active in preaching 
the old propaganda. That is a plea for silence, but since si- 
lence gives consent the plea will be unavailing. In fact, the 
people should resent the censure implied in such communica 
tions as this from Governor Wright. It is one of a very long 
series which goes back to the assumption of authority by the 
United States in the islands. In the whole series a reproof is 
conveyed to the people who do the talking here, and whatever 
the form of the communication, whether it appears in a letter 
of information for the President or as a direct appeal to Ameri- 
cans to hold their tongues, it comes to the same end. It would 
stop discussion, or, failing in that, cast odium upon those who 


keep on proclaiming the capacity 


f the Filipinos for seli- 


government and who keep up the agitation for independenc: 
he Record-Herald thinks that the second of these alternatives 
may be attained, but anything more impractical than the first 
cannot be imagined. It is true that if the agitation were 

mere party expedient, the desired result might be brought 
about ultimately by repeated deieats of the offending party 
Talking and writi 


ig would cease then simply because experi 
ence had shown that they were not good politics. But this 
agitation is carried on by men of intense convictions quite re 
their party affiliations, and it is difficult to conceiv: 
ota time when many Americans will not be moved to the sam: 
course. For these men of strong, vigorous intellects have bee 
forced to conclude that the fundamental principles of our gov 
ernment were being violated by such political relations as 
exist between the United States and the islands, and the situa 


tion mus appeal to others as it does to them. Moreover 


where a principle is thus involved the persistence of its pro 
fessed devotees is certain, and, of course, their right to talk 
cannot be questioned. If it were, that of itself would furnis| 
sufficient evidence that certain American principles must. re 


ceive a new emphasis 


— a 


HE MILLS OF THE GODS do not grind so slowly as 

they used to. Penalty now follows more swiitly on violations 
of justice. Men and nations cannot sin with the same impunity 
as of yore, for they must reckon now with publicity and a 
quicker public conscience and more certain and speedy dis 
grace. Two hundred years ago Russia might have wrested 
Manchuria from China and Europe would not have been th 
wiser for a year. America’s voice was then too feeble to have 
uttered protest \s for Asia and Japan they were still sleep- 
ing. Now, how. different! Russia’s ruthless action stirs 
America and the best of Europe into mad indignation. She 
suffers disgrace in the world’s opinion, which is more humil 
lating if possible than the defeat she has met at the hands of 
little Japan. Her fate will act as a deterrent on other nations 
which have gone freebooting in the Orient. China has similar 
scores to settle, the first perhaps with the Kaiser. When Rus- 
sia took possession of Port Arthur the German emperor need 
ed only a pretext to seize a strategic point on the Chinese 
coast. which was furnished by Providence soon after. Fathers 
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Nies and Henle, Jesuit priests, who a short time before had 
been expelled from Prussia for sedition, were murdered by a 
mob at the capital of Shantung Province. They had asked the 
governor for a plot of ground upon which to build a mission, 
and he gave them the unoccupied former site of a Buddhist 
temple which had been destroyed by fire many years before and 
had never been rebuilt. Buddhist priests protested, and when 
the governor refused to revoke his permission they took mat- 
ters into their own hands, assembled a mob, tore down the 
house which the Jesuits were building, and treated the latter so 


brutally that they afterward died. As soon as the news of this 


i 
tragedy ‘reached Potsdam the German squadron on the Chinese 
coast was ordered to take possession of Kiaochou Bay and 
has held it ever since, a formal cession having been exacted 
from the Chinese government shortly aiter. The bay is a 
noble sheet of water with area and depth sufficient for all naval 
and commercial purposes. It is a secure harbor and has a 
narrow entrance capable of being strongly fortified. The ter- 
ritory ceded to Germany by the Chinese government comprises 
the entire shore of the bay, two groups of islands within and 
near its entrance, and 515 square miles of territory upon the 
mainland, which is covered with nearly 300 villages and 84,000 
native inhabitants. This territory is surrounded by a belt of 


neutral ground fifty miles wide, running along outside of the 


boundary. Under the treaty between China and Germany thi 
troops of neither nation can enter that neutral belt which 
serves as a barrier between the German interests and property 
and the’ Chinese. It also affords an opportunity to erect fac- 
tories and carry on all kinds of business within a large area 
under the protection of the German government and without 


paying taxes to China. Germany took advantage of China in 


her weakness and forced title to a territory which is not hers 
rightiully. She had not even Russia’s justification for seizing 
Port Arthur. Some day Germany will have to defend her 


claim In doing so she will be at greater disadvant 





China than Russia is now with Japan. If she loses, 
be small sympathy for her, or for her impetuous Emperor 
Might makes right no longer. 


— 


b ios NEGRO PROBLEM will approach its solution when- 


ever the country as a whole recognizes the fact that the 


Negro is a man and a citizen and is also a blessing and not a 
curse. “Happy republic.” said Andrew Carnegie a year ago 
in a public address. “Happy, because we have 9,000,000 Ne 
groes here, a lovable, industrious race They give us 11,000.090 


bales of cotton a year and by their labor in the South give us 


a monopoly of this staple that makes 


is all-powerful through 
out the world.” Ii the Negro were a nuisance, suppose it be 
proposed seriously that the government deport the race en 
block!) Who can describe the protest that would arise from all 
quarters where his labor is required?) The fact is that the Ne 
gro is here and here he will remain. Let us help him realize 
for himself all that is in him. Let us dismiss the fears that are 


conjured by an untrained imagination or by demagogues who 


y 


treat him as an issue to elevate themselves to power 

There are some facts about the Negro worth widespread 
publicity In the first place, contrary to popular report, the 
race is not multiplying faster than the whites. In the United 
States the black population has not much more than doubled in 


forty years, and the rate of increase is declining. Second, there 


s no sign whatever that amalgamation of the two races im 
pends, for notwithstanding that the black people have been her¢ 
four hundred years not more than sixteen per cent of them 
Third, the Negro can no 


longer be charged with gross illiteracy [here are over 30,000 


show any admixture of white blood 


colored teachers in the country and over a million and a half 
Negro children in public schools Fourth, the Negro ean 


i9 


boast now of property and skill which make him more or less 
independent. There are 3.992.337 of them engaged in gainful 
occupations in the United States. When they were emancipat- 
ed they did not own a foot of land nor a rooi to cover their 
heads. Forty years later they had 130,000 farms, valued at 
$350,000,0c0, and 150,000 homes, outside these iarms, valued at 
$265,000,000, and personal property to the value of $165,000,0c0 
They had thus, in spite of the inexperience of the race in sav- 
ing, and the prejudices and disabilities everywhere prevalent, 
accumulated nearly $800,000.coo of property There are 800 
colored physicians practicing medicine; more than 300 colored 
men are practicing law. Now these people have, in little home 
libraries, 300,000 books; they own and publish 450 newspapers 
and five magazines, and they have published more than a thou- 
sand books. They are apt scholars, and in their desire for 
knowledge they are hardly surpassed by any people in any land. 
Is it possible that a race like this can be kept permanently in 
practical serfdom? 


=—S—— 


HE APOLOGIST for the Standard Oi! Company tries to 
persuade us thatsone of the beneficent fruits of that mo- 
] 
I 


nopoly is the lower price of oil, which is supposed to rule now, 








as compared with that of the old days competition lhe 
l 1s utterly untrue. The fact is that from 1872 to 1881, 
comp 1, the pric refined petroleum at New York 
was reduced trom 21 cents a gallon to 8.06 cents Then th 
Standard Oil Mon poly took possession © e teld witl S 
Cs vholesa e price per ga le refined oil 
Average \y g 
Price pr 
Yea ct Ss.) Year cents 
oo” A a pare AE ie Pe 7-03 1893 5.22 
ISS3 8.38 1SQ4 34s 
S84 0.25 18905 5 
ISS5s S.00 1896 - oO 
ISSO 7.0 1897 5.907 
I8S87 6.08 1Sos »» 
ISSS 7.50 ISOO > Ol 
IS&9 7.14 1900 8.54 
1890 , cs «-7-34 1901 : . -7.49 
ISQOI .. ry my. 1902 - Pee 7.41 
1892 ais. simcwe one) “NOME 8.35 
t will be seen that present prices of retined petroleum 
higher than they were in the first year o trust’s contr 


ind higher than they were in the first four vears of the tru 

Prices in the last five years average about the same as in t 

first five or first ten years of the trust: and the price of Penn 
] tell 1 . - ] 

sylvamia crude oil has remained, until within about a 

ibout what it was twenty years ago, notwithstanding th 


production has immensely increased, that process of handling 


and refining has been immensely cheapened, and that many by 
products have been secured, all of which ought to have cheap 
us classes of o1l 


ened the vari Che great c val strike made a 


temporary demand for oi] which was extraordinary. The price 
went up accordingly, beyond that quoted for the average of 
1903 as show That emergency price still rules, al 


above 
though oil sent for export costs the foreign consumer only a 
tritle more than it did in 190! 


will have 


Perhaps some day Congress 
to respond to public opinion and regulate the price of 


natural resources when once they have fallen into the control 


ol absolute nie nopoly 
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A QUESTIONABLE COMPLIMENT 


EPRESENTATIVE RICHARD- 
R SON of Tennessee tells of a cam- 
paign conducted by Governor “Bob” 
l'aylor in that state. 

Meeting for the first time a delegate 
from one of the eastern counties to the 
state convention, Mr. Taylor said: 

“I am glad to meet you, sir. I have 
known your father for a good many 
years, but this is the first time I have 
had the pleasure of seeing you. I see, 
sir, that the son is a better-looking man 
than the father.” 

“Oh, come, Governor,” replied the del- 


“you needn't try to 


egate, banteringly, 
jolly me that way, for I’m for Barksdale 
all right, even if the old man is for you.” 

Governor Taylor smiled in a reflective 
way. “My dear sir,” he added, “I mere- 
ly said I found you a better-looking man 
than your father. I did not say you had 
half as much sense.” 

NOT A GOLD BRICK 

> USSELL SAGE boarded a Sixth 

R Avenue 


elevated train at Rector 


Street one day recently. He carried 
under one arm a sample brick wrapped 
It was one that the 
builder of the Emma Willard seminary 
had taken to the financier’s office. Re- 
pairs to Sage Hall are to be made, and 
Mr. Sage wanted to see the brick that 
is to be used. 
cents. At 
sporty-looking 
knew the great 

seized the brick. dashed to the door and 


up in a newspaper. 


It was worth perhaps two 


Twenty-Eighth Street a 


youth, who evidently 


man, reach down, 


awav before Mr 


Sage, much annoyed, could get to the 


was downstairs and 


door and breathlessly explain to the 


guard what had happened 


“T felt sorry for him.” said a witness 
when he told of the experienc: “He 
looked real sad at losing that brick, but 
I'd have given a dollar to see the face 

f the other fellow when he cut the 
string.” 





REMEMBERED HIS LAWYER 


ENATOR BLACKBURN tells the 
S New York Herald that once, when 
a joint committee of the Louisiana 
Legislature visited the 


a t 


1 
at Angola and Hope for the 


purpose ot 


reporting on the 


state penal farms 


work done by the 


; 1 
board of control. they spent considerable 


time in conversing with the negro con 


victs in order to elicit certain 
tion. 


informa- 


One of the negroes chanced to recog- 


nize in a member of the committee 


| 


rising young member of the bar in New 
Orleans. 


“It appears you know Mr. C—.,” re- 
marked one of the committee. 
“Yes, sah,’ responded the negro, 


grinning to show his teeth. “I knows 
him mighty well, sah; he wuz de genul 
man dat sent me heah.” 

“Is that so?” said the member who 
had addressed the darky. “I never knew 
that he had been a prosecuting attorney. 
How was it that he sent you here?” 

“He was my lawyer, sah!” 
the convict. 


explained 


HE ,DIDN’T UNDERSTAND 
UDGE DICKINSON of Tennessee, 
chief counsel for the United States 
before the Alaskan Boundary Commis- 
sion, tells this good story of Ambassa- 
dor Choate. 

During the boundary proceedings I 
Was a guest at an English home one eve- 
ning when many distinguished diplomats 
were present. Among them none re 


ceived more attention than Minister 


Choate. One English lady, apparently 
wishing to be a bit quizzical, said to the 
minister, “Mr. Choate, who would you 
rather be if you were not Ambassador 
Choate?” With his customary suavity 
the minister replied, “Madame, in such 
a case I would rather be the second hus 
band of Mrs. Choate.” 
Needless to say, the pretty 
ment to the well-beloved wife of the 
American ambassador was greeted with 


compli 


laughing approval by the little group 
\s [ was walking away with an English 
international 


statesman of repute, | 


said, “That was a clever retort of the 
ambassador's.” 

“Yes.” replied the Britisher, “but by 
the way. would you mind telling me whe 


husband of Mrs 





second 


1 
was the 


Choate?” 


INTRODUCING DR. STEEL 


T a town in Louisiana Dr. S. A 
A Steel was introduced by a young 
lawyer, who said in substance: 
Queen 


Elizabeth, walking through het 


gardens, damp spot in the 


t 


came to a 
path. one of her courtiers threw his 
cloak in the way that her majesty might 
pass over. J] am the cloak thrown be 
fore you that Dr. Steel may pass over t 
this audience.” 

It was in another Southern town that 
the chairman of the committee begged 


off from introducing Dr. Steel, saying 


1 


that it was not necessary. Dr. Steel ex- 


plained that it was a customary formal- 


ity, .that it made matters easier, and 


“You know a skillet is 
always better with a handle.” 


closed by saying, 
The chair- 
man took the cue, and aiter relating the 
conversation introduced the speaker, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, I 
am the handle; this is the skillet.” 


saying only: 


Relating this incident to the chairman 
of the committee in the next town, Dr, 
Steel was surprised in the evening to 
hear the chairman tell the story to the 


audience, and to have him close 


with 
“It is a new handle, but it 
is the same old skillet.” 


these words: 


INEXCUSABLE 

ANY stories are told of the tenac- 
N ity of the memory of Vernon-Har- 
court, the English statesman who has 
just passed away; but in this power he 
was excelled by Gladstone, who was al- 
ways astonished at anybody’s inability 
to recall the time and place of any inci- 
dent of their lives. 

Once, appealing to Earl Granville as 
to how the latter had voted on a certain 
long-forgotten bill, he was astonished by 
the reply that the matter had escaped 
his memory. 

“You 
Gladstone. 


have’ forgotten!” 
“Why, it was 


exclaimed 
only forty 


years ago!’ 


HOW HE WON HIS POSITION 
| AFCADIO HEARN, whose new 

4 book on Japan is regarded as one 
of the best in print, was at one time in 
his career employed on a daily paper in 
Cincinnati. 

He obtained the position by present- 
ing his application in person to the edi- 
tor. 

“We don’t need anybody at present,” 
said the editor : 

Mr. Hearn sat down on a chair, pull- 


his pocket, wiped his 


ed a book out of 
glasses and smiled 
“T said we 
ated the editor loudly 

replied Mr 


tbly. “Twill just. sit 


don’t need anybody,” re- 


‘T heard you,” Hearn af- 
here until you 
happer 1o need somebody = 
That editor was not long in “needing” 
Mr. Hearn 
For lack of anything better the new 
an was sent out for a descriptive story 
to be written in the steeple of the Cath- 
When _ the 


led in it proved to be a composition 


ic cathedral story was 


ling the word painting feats of a 
a Gautier 
Now, as a matter of fact. Mr. Hearn 


was so near-sighted that ten feet from 


Ruskin or 


his nose all objects were misty and in- 
distinct. and it is doubtful if he could dis- 


tinguish the house 


from the 
point to which he had climbed. 


nearest 
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PRO AND CON 


TIMELY TOPICS LOOKED AT FROM VARIOUS ANGLES 
BY OUR READERS 


LESSONS IN THRIFT 
Editor Our Day: 

NE teature of American living 
() which impresses itselt most strong 
ly upon the man who has spent his early 
lie in any European country and then 
has come to make his home in America 
is the general wasteiulness that is shown 
by Americans with regard to the neces 
sities of lite, and probably such a man 1s 
quicker to notice that kind of thing than 
anybody else. Lhe word “wastetulness” 
is not used in any unpleasant sense; per- 
haps it would be better to say “liberal 
ty,’ but the tact remains that an im- 
amount otf made by 
Americans, and especially by those liv- 
ing in the Western country, of all ma- 
terials 


immense waste 18 


necessary to the comtort ol a 
jamily. Possibly, though, this natural 
waste grows out of the knowledge of the 
existing abundance of all things that are 
essential to our comiort and which we 
have about us, for probably there is no 
nation on earth so blessed as the United 
States with the opportunities for creat- 
ing or obtaining raw materials from the 
mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms 

3y way of comparison, let me cite the 
Russian immigrants. We all 
of us know, by way of general informa- 


case ol 


tion, that their life in their own country 
is none too pleasant, and that they have 
a hard time food, drink and 
As many as can do so come 
to the United States, many settling in 
the western part of Kansas, the region 
which, in the old maps, was 
marked as part of the “Great American 
Desert,” but where now are found the 


getting 
<lothing. 


school 


prosperous farms of these same thrifty 


Russian farmers, who are making a good 


g 
living where the American tarmet 
thought it no use to try. I have see 
Russian settlements in western Kansas 


where the people have built their own 
churches so that they might worship a 
‘ording to the Greek church, and these 
churches have 


priests imported tron 


Russia. And because there is very littl 
timber available for fuel in that land, the 
Russians will cut peat during the sum 
mer season and stack it up against the 
side of their houses to dry for use as fue 
in the winter. In every little detail of 
their living 


vet, at the 


economy 1s practised and 


same time, the people are 
contented an] prosperous 

Take the case of the Swedes and Nor- 
wegians that come to this country and 
settle chiefly in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
northern Michigan. 
to come 


It is quite common 


upon a Scandinavian family 
where the husband gets twelve or four 


teen dollars a week in a lumber camp. 


the wife takes in washing, and 





aren work at some easy occupation. Lhe 


tunds ol the tamily are pooled, so that 


in about three years’ time they own 


their own house and have money in the 
bank. Lhe result is, o1 


by seli-denial, 


r¢ ached 


course, 
strict economy and an 


avsence Ot wastefulness. 


Consider the “Pennsylvania Dutch,” 


as they are called, though really Ger 


mans, who are found in some parts oi 


hold 


together and all the members work and 


Pennsylvania. ‘Lhese families ail 
pool their earnings; they are always fre¢ 
trom debt and have money to spare. The 
most extreme case of German thriit that 
| ever met with in this country was in 
the town of Fredericksburg in one of 
the far western counties of Texas. 
[here some capitalists opened a_ bank, 
but owing to the fact that all the farm 
ers of that county were well to do, 
owned their own farms, had money to 
deposit and to spare, there was nobody 
to lend money to. Consequently, the 
bank had to close and return its deposits 
through inability to get out its funds at 
interest 

The comparison might be carried 
farther by citing the case of the Chinese 
on our Pacific Coast, who will take an 
abandoned mine, work over the “tail 
ings,’ and by patience and hard labor, 
extract a what the 
\merican miner has passed by. I have 
known 


good living from 


Chinese in California, when 
through with their various summer oc 
cupations, to spend the winter working 
over the sands in the creek bottoms and 


each panning out from one and one-half 


to two dollars a day in gold 
\ more timely illustration may le 
viven by referring to the intended Set 


tlement of Japanese in this country, afte1 


ie war with Russia is over, who pro 
se to utilize for rice planting lands 
) } na tl it Al wT ns t Ss | 


\ll the ab Ve LOW t rri¢ 
have cd te practice t > th 
ountries to barely é | 
ought the habit to this vy are 
vit! { est na great bet cy tne 
( because of the good exampl 
ey set. as in the instances cited, and 
et do not interfere with the occupations 
the native Americans. The late Set 


or Thomas B. Reed once said that we 


} } 1 ¢ 
aste enough to teed another nation o 


many people, and we are gradually 


ming to realize the truth of this 


statement. There is no doubt that thrift 
virtues that we all 
Western 
country has been so bountiful that the 


and economy are 


ought to practice, but the 


settlers have not, as yet, had occasion 
to economize. We can, however, see a 
ditterence between Western life and that 
of the East. In the crowded cities of 
the latter, economy to a certain extent 


has become a matter of necessity, not 


one oi choice, and as the population in- 


creases in our cities, this habit of waste 


will gradually disappear. Il remember 
when this habit of waste applied to 
money as well as to commodities. At 


Omaha, for instance, there. were no pen- 
nies in town; people scorned the idea of 
using them and the lowest payment was 
made with a nickel’ Going farther West 
one tound nothing less tnan dimes in 
Denver, while in San Francisco a person 
was considered mean who took thought 


of anything than a 


smaller quarter. 
However, with the increase in popula- 
tion and the extensive railroad building 
in those sections, that particular kind of 
waste iS passing away. 
Alhed to waste is the 
penditure that 


needless ex- 
American 
permit themselves to make. 


workingmen 
It is esti- 
mated that every member of a trades 
union, in any of the highly paying trades, 
sacrifices from 15 to 20 per cent of his 
pay, on a year’s average, in lodge dues, 
payments on — sympathetic 
emergency assessments, etc. 
Undoubtedly, the 


strikes, 


influence of the 
thrifty foreigner in our midst is good for 
the American workingman, showing that 
it is unnecessary for our families to have 
everything they 

well-provided for. 


fancy in order to be 
K.-S. V; 
Chicago. 


A DOCTOR'S ADVICE TO CITY FATHERS 

Kditor Our Day: 

BL py cold, high winds of autumn are 
regarded with dread by city dwell- 


rs as being responsible for throat and 


bronchial troubles \s a matter of fact, 
the circulation of pure, cold air is not 
detrimental to health. but the dise 1S¢ 


germs that are set in motion by a blast 


\ ity stre¢ ire enemies to the 
Vs ) 1 1 1 

b healtl Particularly is this true 

here the streets are paved with asphalt, 

cl seli, subjected to the grinding 


ieavily laden wagons, gives off an 


mpalpable dust that is undoubtedly re 


sponsible for many cases of tuberculosis 
] 


1e urgency of thorough street cleaning 


cannot be too greatly emphasized, par- 





this time of vear, and this 
wherever the paving is 
unstable as to be 
gic gene 


by flushing the streets at night from the 


, 
washed away, 


fireplugs, so that tl 


e germ-laden dust 
may be carried into the sewers, not left 
to dry again and be-blown into nostrils 


and lungs. This flushing is no more ex- 
pensive than the frequent but ineffectual 
A. C. €.. MB 


sprinkling from carts 
Pittsburgh. Pa 











(=) ALTERSJUGLY NOSES ; 
R. JACQUES JOSEPH oi 


Germany, 


enjoys the distinction 
of inaugurating a successful method ot 
remedying natural 


the nose. 


physicai detects o 
Explaining this method he 
Saic: ; 

“Recently I had a 
to my office requesting that | 
by operation to make his nose 


young man come 
endeavor 


smaller. 








Up to this time I had only made ears 
smaller, so this was my first operation 
on the human nose. 

“Before I performed the operation 
this nose, an ugly hump, was very long, 
standing far out from the face. while the 
nostrils were entirely to rg \fter 
the operation, the nose bone was nd 
to be rather too short than t long, 
was 1n a normal position and t nos- 
trils much smaller. in addit ¢ 
the hump had vanished 

aaa | he day be fore the Ope rat 1 | ma le 
one on the nose of a corpse s 
from a medical college First. I took 
away all unnecessz skin and made the 
nostril smaller ade tw ts from 
the root of the nose divergingly to the 
nostrils, also through the whole thick 
ness of the nostrils Another incision 
was made further inward than the first 


cut, 


this triangle 





with all the skin and cartilage be ging 
to it. 

ss | he second part yt the yperation 
was to level down the nose bone 
loosened the skin ( S¢ | 
applied a new nose cl I broke the 
bone after several blows and put a 
knife through the ridge, which was now 
left, taking away all unnecessary carti 
lage and bone, and part of the lump on 
the nose. 

“The third part of the operation 
sisted of a three-cornered incision from 
the septum narium. The upper cut was 


through the cartilage, the lower one 


S 


through the septum 


“The operation was now completed. I 
began to sew. the shape of the seam bs 
ing a Y inverted. The operati isted 


one hour. The nose healed. and in thir 
teen days the patient was out of my 
care, and so far no bad effects have fol 


lowed the operation. 


such an op 


“Of great importance in 
the mental condition of the 
There must 


“T have 


eration is 
patient be no melancholy 
made ten successful opera 


tions on deformed noses since mv first 


Berlin, 


Of this number one was a woman pa- 
tient having a nose with a duck’s beak, 
which looked Her 
nose was too long and.thick at the end. 
The Another 
patient had an animal nose, the end be- 


really ridiculous. 


nostrils were too small. 


ing flat and thick, looking like a pig’s 


nose. 


“Other cases successfully treated were 


those of a young woman having a long 


nose adorned with 


a prominent hump, 


the end of the nose being shaped like a 
shovel; an artist of Paris. whose ugly 


nose stood in the way of his social and 


lusiness success. All of these patients 
now ‘wear’ perfect noses and= are 
happy.” 


AT-HOME TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS 
CCORDING to an almost universal 


4 belief, a tuberculosis patient should 


always be sent away from home 











ulder climate or a higher altitude. in 
ated successtully Doctor 
Society of Medicine 
made a statement to tl 
s rreat mistake and 
hat tuberculosis be cured at hon 
in almost any climate. provided the prop 
er treatment is given. He tells of a p 


rent who was cured under his direction 


n the city of Rouen. Instead of trans 
porting this patient t.. an expensive san 
southern 


itarium in Switzerland = or 


France, he treated him in his own home, 


mid accustomed surroundings The 
loctor ordered him to live out of doors 
s much as possible, and when the oit- 
times conditions in this 


severe climatic 


‘ity made it necessary to remain in 


doors. 


the windows were to be open day 
and night. Beside these rules regardiny 
a simple air cure, the doctor gave imi 
ntte directions as to diet. hygienic hab 
its and exercise. A most severe regime, 
regulated as methodically as in any san 
itarium, was insisted upon and every pre 
caution was taken to prevent contagion, 
which is always comparatively easy, ac 
cording to Dr. Brunon. 
The 


ter’s theory, that it is never necessary 


results achieved justify the lat 
to seek a climate that is specially favor 
able for an air cure. Any wide stretch 
of country in the vicinity of our cities 
Charitably 


unlimited 


answers every requirement. 
inclined people could do an 


amount of good by building simply con 











structed sanitaria right at their city 
gates, where tuberculosis patients who 
live in an unsanitary environment, would 


1 


receive the proper care. 





HEALTH OF OLD AGE 

| Rigen employment and sutti- 
cient rest have an important bear- 

ing on the health of old age. 


ness is, 


Sleepless- 
unfortunately, a frequent con- 
cdmitant of advancing years, but this can 
usually be relieved by appropriate rem- 
edies. Old people, like infants, require 
a great deal of warmth, and in their ei- 
forts to keep cold air out of their apart- 
ments and to avoid dratts, they are very 
likely to 


breathe an impure atmosphere. 


neglect ventilation and_ to 
It might 
be remarked in passing that with all 
our boasted progress the 
ventilation of houses is an 
art in which but little improvement has 


made over the efforts of the an 


proper and 


economical 


been 

cients. 
As a man grows older and less active. 

amount of food 


because his expenditure of force has de 


he requires a smaller 


Having no longer the poweritul 
prompt 


creased. 


and elimination oi 


digestion 


former years, any surplus nutriment 


The diet 


should become more simple as age ad 


easily 


cannot 1\ be disposed of. 


vances, and in quality should approx 
mate that of childhood. 


PURIFYZWATER[BY ELECTRICITY 


W HILE the chemists and the bac 

teriologists are debating over th: 
value of copper as a germicide, the elec 
triclans have perfected processes for the 
electrical which 


purification of water 


seem to be commercially successful. A 
plant is in operation in Cleveland, Ohio, 
which on a small scale—soo gallons pet 
hour—is doing wonders with the water 


from Lake Erie. The method employed 


is that of electrolysis with aluminum 


lates as electrodes. A continuous cm 
] 

volts 
hydroxid 


rent of twenty amperes at fifteen 


is used, and the aluminum 
which is produced combines chemically 
with the coloring matter and most © 
the organic matter and mechanically en 
tangles all solid particles, including bac 
and This. solid 


eliminated by ordinary filtration, and thi 


teria fungi. matter is 


water so treated has shown results un 
within the 
requirements of the Michigai 
Health. No data as t 


cost are given, but the Cleveland tests 


der chemical analysis well 
rigid 
State Board of 
have at least proved the success of this 
method on a small scale. The principl 
involved here is not a new one, it hav 
ing been employed a dozen years ago i 
the purification of sewage in this com 
recently been applied 1 


try, and has 


England on a scale of nearly a millio 


a day. 


gallons 























HEsHAD*LEARNED_TO WORK 


ioe recent weeks a new stat 
\ has arisen in the railroad world. 
His name is Robert Mather and he has 
just been elected president of the Rock 
Island railroad system, one of the great- 
est railroad systems in America. But 
Mr. Mather’s 
place is something more than an honor 


elevation to this high 


It is an achievement. He started on 
the ground and worked up to it. It was 
twenty-two years ago that he graduated 
Knox and he 


irom worked his) way 


through college. His father was work 
ing in the railroad shops at Galesburg 
and had as much as he could do to sup 
When in his 


Robert got a place in the 


port the family. teens 
company > 
office as bookkeeper, and very soon at 
tracted attention by his beautiful pen 
manship, neat work and remarkable ac 
He made no mistakes, left no 
“1” undotted or “t" 


lege he kept up the habit. 


curacy. 
uncrossed. In col 
A prolessotr 
asked him to make some diagrams, or 


When they 


held them up 


charts. were finished he 


before one of young 
Mather’s classmates and said: “Look at 
that work! It is like a copper plate.” 
\nd the same classmate says that he 
used to listen to Mather’s reading ot 
the Greek text with astonishment He 
spun it off with as much ease and finish 


When 
Mather had first 


as if he had been born in Athens. 
graduating day came 
honors, and his college friends had reas 
on to expect something from him. In 
the class were such men as S. S. Me 
Clure, who also worked his way through 
college and has since worked up fame 
and money in the magazine business: 


also John L. Phillips. 
Clare firm: arid Dr. E. S. Carr: 


who ts in the Me 
who has 
‘ust been called to one of Chicago's fine 
suburban churches 

Mather’s own comment about his col 
lege career was. “I learned to work in 
college.” When Mather went into the 
law offices of the Rock Island Company 
he was a young man without name or 
fame, or pull. But he knew well what 
he did know and he knew how to work 
it whatever was assigned to him \ 
friend who was explaining his success 
in the law “Mather 
chances He 
trusts to luck He gets 
Which he handles down fine, and knows 


department said, 


never takes any never 


every case 


just where he is and what he is doing.’ 

There have been some big unheavals 
in the Rock Island Company since the 
Moore brothers got into it, and men 
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e cone nd men have bu vi 
Mather has kept steadily going up. First, 
he was just inside the door of the 


then he was assistant 





Chiel counsel and 


1¢ Viet 
resident, then second vice-president 
neXt first vice-president, ‘and now presi 
Some years ago Knox College made 


lim one of its trustees, and when 
knotty question came betore the board 
Mr. Mather usually found the way 

His fine judgment is no doubt due to his 
caretully cultivated habit of considering 
he exact facts of a case. 


HOW HE EARNED HIS r483T DOLLAR 


‘ae appointmenNt of ex-Governot 
Wynne as postmaster-general of the 


United States from the position of first 


assistant postmaster-general has brought 


] 


to the minds of some his early struggle 
When asked recently 


dollar Mr 


lor a competency. 
how he earned his first 
Wynne replied: 

“T earned my first dollar as an office 
boy in a telegraph shop in Philadelph 
My business was to make the fires 
heating the establishment. and to take 


turns with the other boys at cleaning 
he desks of the operators and carrying 
the messages from the ‘dummy,’ distrib 
ting them to the wires. In this way I 


learned a 


good deal more geography 


at school, and the 


than I had acquired 
instruction thus gained gave me a muel 
more definite notion of the arrangement 
the states and cities ot the Union 
than I had previously possessed 

‘T was thirteen years old at that time 
in i885, and my wages were $5 
When I received my first week's pay 
the shape of a crisp bill, T gazed up 
it at every corner on my way home, ex 
amining it under every street lamp. It 


] 


was real money, the first IT had evet 


earned, and the note looked to me as big 
as the side of the city hall 

“Out of the $5 a week I paid $3 
my board and a little room to sleep in 
My washing, which was not extensive 
cost something, and there were othe 
incidentals which, when liquidated, left 
me a surplus of 50 cents a week for dis 
sipation. Of this amount T squandere 
25 cents tor caramels of a superior or 
inge flavor—a_ particularly delectable 
confection for which T had a consuming 
passion . 

“My income of $5 a week was adequate 
to provide for my ordinary wants, but I 


suthee 


soon discovered that it did not 


23 


for the purchase of clothing. Being en- 


urely without other resources, and even 
lacking an overcoat, | began to experi- 


ence considerable discomiort. 





“Now, the cause of my youthful trou- 


bles was the death of my mother, in con- 





ice of which her young children, 


s 
pe 


umber, were scattered. | had 


nest 1 lel 1, ¢ 
relative in Philadelphia, who got me 


e job at the telegraph office Event 
illy, though 1 unt I had gone 
rough a good deal of suffering trom 





cold and other inconveniences, this rela- 
‘ ‘ : , 
tive bought me a suit of clothes and a 
Pree peta B $3 | 
Warm overcoal »\ Littie lwever, 
| had begun to study telegraphy with all 


1 making the first 


my might, and was 
steps which were destined to carry me 
upward. 

“At nineteen years of age, only six 
years after my first employment at $ 


week was obtained, | was made chief 


7) 


operator in the Philadelphia oftice, with 
a salary of $120 a month. That amount 
Philadelphia to a young, 
But | kept on 


studies. in which | was greatly 


of money in 
unmarried man is wealth. 
at my 
assisted by Mr. Garrett S. Mott, after- 
Franklin 


Company, who took an in- 


wards superintendent of the 
relegraph 
hands 


terest in me and placed in my 


books of travel and history which gave 
me a taste for reading that has stuck 
ever since. This, in fact, was the found- 
ation of my education.” 

Mr. Wynne eventually dropped tele- 
graphy to go into newspaper work. He 
was Washington correspondent of the 
New York Press at the time of his ap- 


pointment, a couple of years ago, to 
the place of first assistant postmaster- 
general. His reference to Mr. Garrett 
S. Mott recalls the fact that Mr. Carne- 
gie also had a friend who loaned him 
books and took an interest in lis up- 


ward journey Undoubte’ly. many 
others who have risen to high station 
from lowly beginnings owe much to sim- 
ilar timely help from good men 


SUCCESSOR TO THE LATE SENATOR HOAR 


B i HE appointment of ex-Governor 
Winthrop Murray Crane of Massa 
chusetts to fill out the unexpired term 
of the late Senator Hoar, brings to na 
tional attention a man whom the Bay 
State has long delighted to honor. Mr. 
Crane is essentially a business man, but 
he has had considerable political expert 
ence. He has been leutenant governor 
and governor, and his official acts and 
state papers during his three terms in 
the gubernatorial chair revealed breadth 
if view, a high degree of intellectual in 
dependence, meral courage and sympa 
thy with the progressive movements of 
he age 

No mere party tool was Mr. Crane 


in the executive mansion. He had more 
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than one encounter with the 
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majority, and in every enligl 


instance 
ened public opinion was on his side. | 


did not hesitate to expose and ve 


questionable legislation and to ins 
on nonpartisan treatment of nonpiz 
lisan questions He opposed spec 


legislation and 


























ve 


it- 


unnecessary interterence 


by the state in local affairs. It may be 
added tl le Was sto the 
time the Philippine « vas unde 
CLIVE discussi to sh .¢ 1 ) > 
expressed thereon Dy hel ! H 1 
His qualities should insure ( s 
tinctio the field o s 
HOME LIFE OF SAM P. JONES 
oa sides of Sam P J nes, the 
a ( Val oe ist al d lect ir I t 4 
presented to the public, b is |e 
Mrs. W. H. Feltor Cartersville 
Ga., where he resides 
‘ It ) 
protessed religio 
oO s chok S; ] S S S 
poor might be, as S g 
r he Was Ss x 
cents pel Vy, whe 
ert i u he) Ways H ~ 
\ ( 
¢ it 
ic i 
} 
€ or 
reform in any man’s life, t m, 
the intempe became th if- 
active church member, and very 
soon aiterward a traveling preacher in 
the North Georgia Conierence Of 
course, he was placed on a poor circuit 
at the beginning of his minister 
bors. How poor he was purse, he 
often tells his audiences his tter 
day declarations from the platiorm or 
pulpit. It was a tough struggle for sev 
eral years, to fight poverty the 
temptation for drink, b 1t 
and since t eventiu al rying pe- 
riod no as ght the r 
more persistently and vally the 
Georgia evangelist 
Concerning his present life Mrs. Fe 
on writes in The Ad e as VS 
In his later é ( : , 
ney. His family pies 
The s1 T € ST \ sf t 
Ga., with broad lawns : rz 
decorations His rse lwe five 
thousand-dollar stable d he r 
riage or trap for aia’ 
an \ a ave erite err 
ather iness r hor t 
ariving ‘J ev have the best ¢ 
can buy d go when they ( 
wherever they wish to travel or st 
Perhaps no family Ameri ( 
a more devoted husband or ger 
father than that of Rev. S. P. Jones. He 
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Is reported as tremendous 


and his pay as a 


carrying a 
life, 


insurance on his 


lecturer is set down at two hundred dol 
lars a might. 

“He has been heard to say in the pul 
pit that his income from pulpit exercises 
alone exceeded that of the highest-priced 
He 
in Georgia and in blue-grass Kentucky 
He has city property to rent in Atlanta 
His 


the rise 


preacher in the land. owns farms 


and elsewhere. lite reads like a 


iairy tale, from a drayman’s 
place at a hali dollar per day, to a good 
sized palace tor a residence and a pro 


portionate income. 























‘He financier. He knows 
ow tt He is a kind neigh 
r T ) his y iT iy ky is 

I to his poorer kin 
peopie leave a large estate 
] ren, when his time 
mes e retains his good 

é ? 

en i Cl ies » The 
id mily of six wo sons 
1a besides S wile nd 
s ivis S Wealt po nem 
Appare nit or. stin His 
Is are s xtensive an Ss work 

so lucrative tl s ely at home 
) ives on t of the lai when 
e€ ‘graces s home with his presence.” 

IS DR. CAMPBELL A PESSIMIST+ 

ee Rev. R. J. Campbell of the City 
Temple. London, has stirred up a 
ornet’s nest and attracted the world’s 


attention by his article in The National 
Review. According to Mr. Campbell, 


“Sunday is becoming the 


most boister 


nus day of the week; it is the day when 


the rich man gives his choicest parties, 


and the day when the poor man gets 


drunk in the company of his boon com- 
panions.” There is “paganism at both 
ends of the social scale.’ but the present 
mood of English workingmen is “sad 
dest of all Mr. Campbell continues: 
Two-thirds of the national drink bill 
is incurred by the workingman His 
keenest struggles are for shorter hours 
and better wages, but not that he may 
employ them for higher ends. He is 
iten lazy, unthrifty, improvident, some 


times immoral, foul-mouthed, and un- 





truthful. Unlike the American worker 
he has comparatively little aspiration or 
ambition 
MConscrentiOlusness Js a viritie con 
spicuous by its rarity. Those who have 
close dealings with the Britis} 


workingman know he needs watching, or 


work will be badly done, and the 


mpl 


time 





p ‘ 
be as long as he 





yyved upon it will 





get paid for. It is as Ruskin pu 
that joy in labor has ceased under 
e sun. The worker does not work for 


‘the work’s sake, but for the pay’s sake, 


and his principal aim is to work as little 


‘ 
t 
as possible and get as much as possible, 


both in money and leisure. Such 


workingman’s Sunday 


therefore iS @X- 











actly what we should expect, a day of 
idle self-indulgence or drunken rowdy- 
ism. He does not go to church, and the 
churches are blamed for it; but his reas 
for not 
ethical higher 


on abstention is because his 


standard 1s the 


These are 


than 
churchgoer’s—far otherwise. 
facts’ the which may be 
unpopular, but which there is no gain 
Let it be 


statement of 
saying understood that as 
stated here they are not intended to ap 
ply to workingmen as a whole, but to 
large classes among them, which classes 


it is to be feared constitute a majority.” 


Since this article appeared such a 
storm of protest arose that Mr. Campbell 
offered to go before any body of work 


ingmen and repeat his charges. He has 


one so and met with great applause fo 
his courage. However, his attitude is 
greatly lamented by many-of England's 

blest Christian leaders who fear that 
t will widen still further the gulf be 


It re 
mains ior Mr. Campbell to now propose 


tween the church and the toiler 





for this deplorable condition 
as bad as represented the City 
should try to find a solution 
HOW SHE 
a sketch of 
the Woman's 


writer says of her manner of keeping 


KEEPS YOUNG 


Susan B. Anthony in 


Htome Companion, a 


young: 

“In addition to her simple diet, there 
two other rules to which Miss An- 
thony has constantly adhered through- 
out her lifetime. 


ty of 


are 


The breathing of plen- 
fresh air and the abundant use of 
pure water have been cardinal principles 
with her. She never fails to sleep with 


a wide-open when the 
And 
morning she starts the day by rising at 
o’clock cold 


followed by a brisk rub 


window, even 


thermometer is at zero. every 


seven for a sponge bath, 
She has never 
missed this bath, even when on her lec 

ture tours she has been obliged to break 


the ice in her pitcher at a country hotel 


A COURAGEOUS PASTOR 
b geo Rey. Dr. George Clark Hough 
“The Little 


Corner,” not 


ton, rector of Church 


Around 


Hebrew to a 


the will marry a 


Christian. Concerning 


his he said recently: “I have found that 


we are doing a missionary work among 
the Hebrews than other 


greater any 


church in the city. I tell each person in 


case of this kind that | cannot marry 
them until they are both Christians, and 


I have 


which 


known couples to wait a year, at 


time the Hebrew has been 11 


structed in the church, been baptized and 
that | 
my 


afterward confirmed I believe 


have more converted Hebrews in 


church than any other in the city 
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TRIUMPH IN COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


HE announcement from Berlin that 
‘| the German scientist, Dr. Koenig, 
of Boechst, had succeeded in completely 
solving the problem of color photo- 
graphy has caused quite a stir among 
photographers. It is stated that the 


process, while hardly more expensive 





than ordinary photography, reveals 





whether a man wears a black or dark 
blue coat, whether a gold or silver watch 
chain, whether he has ruddy or pale com 
plexion and other details to perfection 


Commenting on this discovery, Mr. E 


Sanger 


Shepherd, the most talented 
English authority on the subject, said 

“Last spring | photographed for the 
king twenty-five of the best of his superb 
collection of miniatures at Windsor in 
color. His majesty expressed himseli 
as amazed at the periection to which 
this art had been brought. 

“Three negatives of the subject are 
taken 
point of view by means of a simple ar 
rangement in the camera, and by the aid 


simultaneously from the sam 


of screens the colors are sorted out into 
three primary ones. The three pictures 
are then imprinted on films stained with 
three complementary colors and when 
the stains are taken off on the paper the 
picture of the object in its natural col 
ors is obtained. 
“Exquisite samples of color photo 
graphy can be seen at the Royal Pho- 
tographic Society’s exhibition at the new 
gallery. But there is no process—nor 
do I think there is likely to be any— 
which will give a colored picture by pho 
tography straight off on a plate in the 
camera.” 
MILK COWS BY ELECTRICITY 
HE applications of electricity are 
now many and various, and the 
possibilities of a still wider and more 
varied use are almost beyond concep 
tion; but probably few have thought of 
the electric agent as a substitute for the 
old-fashioned method of milking cows 
But our consular agent at Gens, Ger 
many, in a report to the State Depart 
ment, describes an electric apparatus for 
milking cows actually in use in that part 
of Germany, says Leslie’s Weekly. In 
this contrivance rubber hoods are attach 
to the udder of the cow. These hoods 
are connected with a vessel for receiv 
ing the milk by means of a rubber tube, 
from which the air is exhausted by 
means of the electrical device It is 
claimed that the suction thus secured 
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resembles very closely the sucking of a 
ali, and that for this reason the cow 
lets down” her milk more freely than 
when milked by hand. It is also claimed 
that absolute cleanliness of the milk 





be secured when this method 
employed. 





TEST CABLES BY ROENTGEN RAYS 








NOV EI appleation RR 
A gen rays to the testing : 
rine ibles has reece | t 
I pe nd s 
etermining ‘ S 
( migiit re \\ 
Die nd 1\ rive cons ) S 
epalrs V hie ippal S SIs 
\ ntgen-y! ty I he ibo s 
rrescent screen, ( ‘ b 
tested is passed through guides st be 
low, so that a shadow ts cast 
screen. The cable is allowed 
through the testing apparatus, and the 
: 


server looks for any indicati 
iult in the shadow. Foreign substances, 
air bubbles, or bad joints in the rubber 
rv gutta-percha insulation are readily de 
tected, and may be remedied at the 
works. Imperiections of this kind can 
remain unnoticed by other tests, and a 
cable with such imperfections may be 
laid on the sea bottom at great expense 
and operated for a number of years be- 
fore it will fail. 

ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION OF 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

RAY of light is made to pass sys 
£ \iematically over the transparent film 
to be transmitted. After passing through 
the film it impinges upon a solenium 
cell, the resistance of which varies pro 
portionately to the amount of light which 
passes through the photograph. These 
varying currents pass through the trans 
mission line and are received in a moy- 
ing coil galvanometer, the pointer of 
which in moving inserts or takes out re 
a high-tension circuit, ac- 


sistance nu 


cording as the current flowing in the 
moving coil changes. In the high-ten 
ion circuit a small vacuum tube ts con 
nected, the illumination of which is pro 
portional to the light passing through 
the plate at the transmitting end of tl 

line. This vacuum tube now passes over 
the sensitive photograph paper in syn 
chronism with the ray of light over the 
transmitted plate and thus a reproduc 

tion of the same is obtained. The trans 
mitted film and sensitive paper are each 
) 


wrapped on a glass cylinder. These cyl 


ers are rotated by motors and 





ironized once each revolution. ( 
mie wire is needed for the transmission 
with an earth return. In the transmis 


ot halt-tone illustrations and hand 
VTi the irticles are prepared on 





metal toil with non-conducting ink. The 


conducting point travels over the metal 
lic foil and closes and opens the sending 
circuit, according as it is traveling on 
marked or an unmarked space. The ri 
ceiver used by the author is a modifica 
on of the above. It is said to take hal 
nh ismit a picture this 
Vay 





WHY TELEGRAPH WIRES HUM 


L is no uncommon thing tor thos 
living near telegraph wires to noti 








{ I 
lmMming \ scientific expl 

Ss ( rthe ng until Telepl ony 

Ok m p ts cur ss 
\ ) t LOW 
e Wires strung m pe 

e 5s seillatic by the y 
somewhat as the strings of a vio I 
set into vibration by the bow In ski 
ul hands the violin bow can be made to 
bring forth trom the string one powerful 


undamental note and several overtones 





r pitch, but in perfect harmony 
I 


} } } > 
with the fundamental. But the wind ts 





very unskilful performer, and brings 
rth at the same time not only the deep 
est fundamental bass note of the wire 
but a great variety of overtones, both 
harmonious and discordant. In fact, the 
many wires strung overhead, from pole 
constitute 


to pole, splendid Aeolian 


‘The slowest oscillations of the wires 
dible 
(he bass notes and the higher tenor we 





may be seen or felt, but are not a 


hear but faintly when we stand midway 
between two poles. If the ear is pressed 
against a pole, we hear more especially 
those notes to which the wooden pole 
can most easily respond; sometimes a 
special note, started by the wire at the 
upper end of the pole, is reinforced by 
resonance, and that which is only feeble 
on the wire becomes most prominent on 
the pole. Of course, the stronger the 
wind and the more gusty it is, so much 
more active will be the humming of the 
wire anc the pole. If the wind blows 
lengthwise of the wire it will bring out 
a different combination of notes from 


those produced by a transverse wind 





ee 
Therefore the direction of the wind has 





some influence upon the humming of the 
telegraph poles; but the direction of the 
wind depends upon the location of the 
storm-center, and ts a good basis tor 
| Hence e 


studied the humming 


ocal prediction as to rain 
those who have 


very closely have frequently declared 
that they can tell the weather by the 


character of the humming 








“It seems evi 


due entirely to 


[here is apparently no necessity ior a 


suming that el 
the air or in th 


. need to be 





invoke electrici 
ble reason why 


t 


late with such 


rapid vibrations that must 





to cause 


TRAINED SKI 
T is not the 
man’s sucec 
a 


nd perseveral 


saVsS a writer 


A pan of water 


were the tools 
covered latent 
eign scientist o 


laston, and req 


his laboratories. 


many importan 


tor took him into his study, and, 


ing to an old t 


taining a few 


ance, and a blowpipe, said, “There 


the laboratory 


dent that the humming is 


the action of the wind. 


ectric currents, either in 
c Wite, OF any other mys- 


considered. Those who 


ty must give some plausi- 
Bs: pene ee ae on | ] 
le Current snould oscil- 
Irequency as to cause 


t exist in order 


e sound. 


LL AND PERSEVERANCE 


} } } 
conditions that ma 





ess, but the trained skill 
ice of 


| 


The 


H himself, 
cal World. 
and two thermometers 


by which Dr. Black dis- 





heat An eminent for- 
W ol- 


uested to be shown over 


nee called upon Dr 


where he had made so 
t discoveries. The Doc- 


l point- 
ea tray on the table con- 
test papers, a small bal- 

is all 


I have.” Had Dr. Black 


or Dr. Wollaston put off their investiga- 


tions for more 


to one we sho 
them. 


favorable conditions, ten 


uld never have heard of 


A PALATIAL BIRD HOUSE 


() NE of th 
houses i1 
tablished by ( 


nee, Pa., for t 


The birds occu 


house, and are 


irom the ceiling to the floor. The hou 














e most remarkable bird 
1 the world has been es- 
C. Worthington at Shaw- 
he study of ornith 
rooms in th 


separated by wire netting 





US 
is, from the bird point of view, quite pa- 
latial. The quarters are prettily decor- 
ated, and handsomely painted trees are 
placed in the apartments for the birds to 
rest upon. Some of the birds are rare 
species, and quite costly. The attendants 
have their homes in the building, ; n 
order that n tion of the birds t is 
worthy of note shall go unrecorded, a 
stenographer has been employs to 
make notes their ngs. J €) 
ographer will accompany an expert or- 
nithologist on his inspection of the birds 
laily, and the latter will dictate his ob 
servations. 

PROGRESS OF MARCONI SYSTEM 
~HE Marconi system is now success 
fully transmitting messages 1,500 
miles to Sea, which leaves a gap ol about 
590 miles which is not positively cover 
ed. That is, a vessel sailing from Liver 





pool is in communication with the Eng 


lish station for 
is then without 
until it enters t 
from the static 


having accomp 


the first 1.500 miles and 


service for 500 miles, or 


he 1,500-mile zone served 
ym on this side Marconi 
lished this, shall we doubt 
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his ability to connect up the entire dis- 
tance? His visit to America during Oc- 
tober was to arrange for greater power 
which he believes will solve the difficulty. 

While here he “Though thus 


ar the experiments have been imper- 


stated: 


fect, they have mainly failed because of 
lack of power. I purpose to increase 
that of the Cape Breton station, and I 
have new appliances for a more perfect 
radiation for the electric waves. I be 


lheve that I can overcome the long dis- 


tance with more power. The Cunard 
steamships now get their bulletins read- 
ily and accurately when 1.500 miles from 
shore. With sufficient. power the re- 


maining distance across the sea can be 


overcome, I believe.” 





GLAZE BUTTER TO KEEP IS FRESH 

| Rssennsage all the butter sold in 
1 forms in both England and Ger- 
many is glazed with a thin glass-like 
coating of sugar, says Consul-General 
Guenther, of Frankfort, Germany. The 
butter is first carefully kneaded and 
washed and then moulded in 

forms and placed in a cool room 


I-pound 
A hot 
sugar solution is painted over the sur 
face to effect the glazing. A very soft 
brush is used and the painting done very 
rapidly. The hot solution melts the sur- 
face of the butter, and the sugar and 
melted butter form a varnish which 
keeps the butter pure and fresh and pro- 
tects it from all deteriorating outside in- 
fluences. 
MAKING ARTIFICIAL RUBIES 
EW problems have had greater in- 
terest for the chemist than the arti- 
ficial preparation of diamonds and other 
precious stones, though their efforts 
have not been marked with conspicuous 
success, despite the invention of the elec- 
tric furnace and other means of produc- 
ing high temperatures. A recent pro- 
cess is the making of artificial rubies, 
and has been discovered by a German 
chemist named Verneuil, says a writer in 
Harper’s Weekly 


mixture of clay and chromium oxide 


It consists of fusing 


with the heat of an oxyhydrogen burner 
and then allowing the mass to cool sud- 
denly, 


thus producing crystals. The two 


materials are placed in alternate hori- 
zontal layers, and the heat, which is as 
intense as possible, is 


quick 
suddenly shutting off the blast produces 


applied from 


above. The cooling caused by 
the hardness characteristic of the ruby, 
and the resulting crystal, which is pure 
and brilliant, is said to possess all the 
physical properties of the natural gem, 
being cut readily and taking a fine polish 
A coin-in-the-slot machine has been in 
troduced in Australia—that land of ex- 
periment and innovation—in the shape 
of a mail collection box arranged so that 


ii a letter be dropped into one opening 
and a penny into another, the 





words, 
one “penny paid,” are impressed on 
corner of the envelope. 


a 





A Cape Town tailor, according to the 
St. James Gazette, has invented a coat 
that can be turned at will into a ir 


morning or 


ock 
evening-dress coat. The 


change is effected by the use of detach 


able and interchangeable skirts, which 
are fastened to the body of the coat by 
an ingenious system of lacing. It is 


claimed that in two minutes a man can 
change a frock coat into a morning coat, 
or a dress coat, by whipping off one pair 
of skirts and lacing on another, and it 
is impossible to distinguish the joining 


from an ordinary seam. 





Dr. Thorpe, the well-known English 
analytical chemist, in his annual report, 
states that out of 852 samples of “herb 
beers” and other temperance beverages 
which were analyzed in the past year, 269 
contained more than 2 per cent of proot 
spirit, the limit above which they can- 
not be sold without a license. Nine sam- 
ples contained over 6 per cent of spirit, 
Not- 
withstanding the precautions taken aiter 
the “arsenic 


and one had as much as 9 per cent. 


Government 
analyst found that 34 out of 1,213 sam- 


scare,’ the 


ples of beer and brewing materials con- 
tained enough arsenic to be dangerous. 





The Springfield Republican says: “It 
used to be feared that the opening of 
the drainage canal at Chicago would so 
far operate to reduce the level of the 
lake as to prove disastrous to the es- 
tablished shipping interests there. Now 
Prof. G. K. Gilbert of the United States 
geological survey tells an audience of 
scientists that the lake is rising in rela- 
tion to the city instead of falling and at 
the rate of eight inches per century. It 
is the land, however, which is sinking, 
says Professor Gilbert, and in 3.500 
years, as matters now stand, the lakes 


will drain off into the Mississippi in- 


stead of the St. Lawrence.” 





At a time when considerable attention 
is being paid to the pearl industry of 
Ceylon, and the Government 1s taking 
extensive measures to protect the oys- 
ter fisheries there, it is of interest to 
record a discovery recently communicat 
ed to the Paris Academy of Sciences by 
M. Dubois relative to using the Roent 
It has 


these rays enable an 


gen rays to examine the oysters. 
been found that 
observer to determine at once whether a 
living oyster contains a pearl or not 
without injury to the animal, and in case 
the pearl is small the oyster may be re 
placed in the bed until further growth 


takes 


reache d 


place and the desired size 1s 
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THE IMMENSE COTTON INDUSTRY 
HE frosts have reached the cotton 
belt and already the bolls are burst 

ing and opening their treasures. Cotton 

picking is a busy time in the South, and 
for a few weeks the pickers by thousands 
will be gathering. the gins will be piling 
up the white stacks, and the balers, and 
teamsters, the steamboats and railroads 
will be rushed to their full capacity. 
Already on the long wharves at the 
great export centers of the South lic 
heaped millions of dollars of the wealth 
of these United States. Not, to be sure, 
in glistening heaps of coins or bundles 
of bills, but in that substantial form 


which represents a rich and produetiv: 
soil and healthful, soul-developing hu 
man toil. 

Exports of cotton and its products last 
year from the United States exceeded 
by millions the value of any other single 
crop sent out, and during the fiscal year 
ending in June brought into this coun 
try more than $400,000,000. The ex 
ports have very nearly doubled in a de 
cade, and in the last year they have in 
creased by more than $40,000,000. Pro 
ducts of cotton other than the raw fibre 
which go to make up this great total are 
cotton-seed oil, cotton-seed meal, cotton 
waste, cotton-seed in the natural state, 
and cotton manuiactures. 

Cotton-seed meal and cotton-seed oil 


as factors in export trade are of recent 


development. ExportS of both of thes¢ 


amount now to more than $25,000,000 
annually, while only a very short time 
ago the seed from which these are man 


“thy 
18 


ufactured was considered almost wo 


less. 


COST OF PRODUCING GAS 

INCE ninety cents or one dollar is 

the prevailing price for gas through 
out the United States. it may be of in 
terest to readers of Our Day to learn 
that the people of Akron, Ohio, are get 
ting their gas for 30 cents. The informa 
tion comes from the city engineer. oi 
Akron, and we suppose there can be no 
question of its accuracy. In the old days 
the price was $1, but when natural gas 
was brought to the city, the artificial gas 
company reduced its price to 25 cents 
that it might compete with the new fuel 
Then it was that the Akron Couneil 
fixed a maximum price of 32 cents to be 
paid by those who did not settle their 
bills before the toth of the month, and 
authorized a net rate of 30 cents if bills 
were paid at once. These rates are still 
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force Since the exhaustion of the 


supply of natural gas, the compa: 


J 


isked for a new franchise permittin 
to charge $1, but the Council has refuse 


to grant it, and the company has 





ed in business on the d basis. | 
be assumed tl t is making 
vy, though, of cours: Not so much as 
ould like to make 


VAST WEALTH OF THE UNITED STATES 
* ANK A. VANDERLIP of the Na 
tional City Bank of New York was 

he principal speaker at the convent 
Hlinois bankers held in St. Louis 
within the past month. Ilis address was 
remarkable in many ways, chiefly per 
‘eS 


haps because he gave in condensed 


statement showing the present vast 
wealth of the United States and its rapid 


apid 
increase within the past ten years. He 
said: 


“The total wealth of the United States, 
iccording to the best estimates we have. 
has risen in ten years from $75.000,000,- 
000 to $106,0C0,000,000. Ten years mort 
4% imnerease will make the wealth of this 


When we ri 


1] 
I 


ountry $140,000,000,000 
member that such a total will compar: 
with the total of $42,.000.090,000 in 1880 
the accumulation is seen to be at a rate 
ilmost incredible. 

“Our money stock has increased in 
ten years from $1,600.000,000 to more 


than $2,500,000,000, and every dollar of 


parity with gold 
“National bank deposits i ten vears 
ive dot bled, some up-trom 91,600,000 
000 tO $3.300,000,000. State bank deposits 
that time have trebled. markn 


nerease of trom about S660.000.000 


\ ire l estimate ¢ e t " 
leposits ie U ed States \ 

’ st ¢, savings banks S 
compames—brings them up to a gt 
tal $10,000,000,000 1 ‘ 
pares with l tal ten \ Y S4 
100,000 OOO 

“Will it double again, and will w 
S20,000,000,.000 dep sts mn IQl4 | \\ 


nly make the same actual gain we w 
have over $15.000.000.000, and, barring 
iny unexpected interference with our ex 
pansion, | believe that 1s a conservative 
figure and inside the probabilities 

“That the next ten years is to see to 
some extent a repetition of the develop 
ment of the last ten is. I think, a fair 
Whether that 


movement has already started or wheth 


presumption upward 


er it 1s to start next month or next year 


i do not profess to know. It is safe to 
say, however, that we are today in 

sound financial position. Bank reserves 
are ample—at least, national bank re 
serves are. Bank loans and discounts 
are not of a character to offer grounds 


lor any general criticism. We have 


corn crop that is worth a billion dollars 
a cotton crop worth $600,000,000 and 
wheat crop worth $412,0c0,000. The valu 
of these three crops alone this year is 
$2,012,000.c00, which* compares with th 
value of these same crops ten years ago 
ol $1,007 .000,000 
“Lam convineed that the possibilities 
another great business expansion are 
| 


at hand, but connected with those great 


ossibilities are great responsibilities 
lhe bankers of this country will, in thi 
wisdom of the administration of the 
trust or in their lack of wisdom, hav 


great influence on the beginning, the ex- 


tent and the length o1 this next period Oo 


pre SPC rity ie 


A CAMPAIGN FOR BETTER CORN 
i ie staple industry of Lowa is pre 
ducing corn. Millions of bushels 


are raised and the prosperity of the 
state largely depends upon the success 0 
the farmers in raising this crop. It is 
fortunate for them that they have agri 
cultural colleges and experts who are as 
much interested in their welfare as they 
are tor themselves. Among these agri 
cultural experts few are better known 
than Professor P. G. Holden of Iowa 
State College. In an article in The Re 
view of Reviews he explains the move 
ment for better corn in these words: 
“The employment, last spring, of spe 
cial corn trains, known generally as the 
‘seed-corn specials,’ for the purpose of 
warning the farmers of Iowa against th 


poor seed corn, was the nat 





growth of the pecuhar condi 





ons which existed in that state By 
lio 1 pcmabive: Nesieratwaie’ tn 

\pri 0 go4, tWelve Hundred samples 

seed corn had been received from farm 


rons of the state hy 





t ural College and test 
lue for a sats 
L¢ Lue yr seed p 
poses se tests s wed lat an ave 
, 1 
oe S pe was dead, and that an 
Id ’ ) per it was W in vitality 
nd unfit to p 1g only 63 pe 
] 
ent of QoOod see it Was s ipparent 
{ Vell Thosc ceTnhels Which gave 
1 1 1 
ur germinat! Were Weakenet ind 
e event of a cold spring, such as ac 








< plants. Farmers wh 


ordinary attenti 


had given more than 
to their seed corn were becoming wot 
“red } n let ' telepnhon } 
ried, and many letters, telephone mes 
sages, and telegrams were received d 


asking for advice. Yet the great major 


aa v. 


ity were entirely ignorant of the serious 


condition of their seed corn and the 


consequent disasters ahead for them an 


ior the entire state 


? 








“The corn crop of lowa exceeds in 
value all other crops combined by four- 
teen million dollars. It is the crop that 
dominates all the industries of the state 
It is the concern of the railroad, the 
banker, the merchant, the traveling man, 
and the laborer. Realizing the situation, 
Superintendent W. H. Given, of the 
Rock Island Road, aiter consulting with 
Mr. Henry \ allace, editor of Wallace’s 
Farmer; Mr. George A. Wells, secretary 
of the lowa Grain Dealers’ Association, 
and others, determined to run a special 
train for the purpose of giving instruc- 
tion in the selecting, testing, and plant 
ing of seed corn. 

“The following is given to illustrate 
one of the many object lessons placed 
before the audiences to show how every 
farmer may in a practical and inexpen 
sive way increase his yield of corn: Lay 
out the ears to be tested sile by side on 
the floor, remove one kernel from near 
the butt, middle, and tip of the ear, turn 
the ear over and remove three kernels in 
like manner from the opposite side, mak- 
ing six kernels in all, thus securing a 
Place the 
six kernels at the end of the ear from 


sample from the entire ear 


which they were taken. Be particular 
that the kernels do not get mixed with 
the kernels from the ear lying next to it 
Take a shallow box about two by three 
feet in size, put several inches of moist 
sand, dirt, or sawdust in the bottom. 
place over this a cloth which has been 
ruled off into squares one and one-half 
inches each way, numbered one, two. 
three, and so on. Then place over this 
a cloth considerably larger than the box, 
cover with one and one-half to two 
inches of sand, earth, or sawdust, moist- 
en well, keep in a warm place and the 
kernels will germinate in from three to 
five days. When sufficient time has been 
allowed for the kernels to germinate, 
remove the cover carefully, to avoid mis 
placing the kernels. 

“After examining the kernels from the 
first twenty ears, examine the second 
twenty, and so on till all the kernels have 
been examined and the poor ears reject 
ed. Do not fail to remove the ears 
showing weak germination If the 
ground is cold and the weather unfavor- 
able in the spring, these kernels will rot. 
or, if they grow at all, will produce 
weak plants. 

“The above method is inexpensive, and 
germination boxes can be prepared for 
testing any amount of corn desired. This 
year the Agricultural College tested seed 
corn for more than three thousand acres 
by the above method. Each day, one 
man germinated, on an average, enough 
to plant fifty acres. If every ear of corn 
planted in Iowa this year ha/ been test 
ed in this manner, it would have result 


ed in an increased yield of probably not 
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less than ten bushels per acre, or ninety 
million bushels. 

“Ii the farmer of today is to increase 
his profits to keep pace with the increas- 
ed value of his land, he must test every 
ear of corn and plant only those that 
will yield seventy, eighty, or ninety 
bushels to the acre instead of those that 
yield but twenty or thirty bushels 


“It is scarcely possible to realize the 
great benefits to the state from this 
work. It comes to me from J. R. Sage, 
director of the Iowa Weather and Crop 
Service; from George A 


Wells, from the railroal officials, and 


Secretary 


irom scores of grain dealers and exten- 
sive farmers everywhere, who are in thé 
best possible position to know, that the 
corn specials have resulted in a material 
increase in the corn crop, not only along 
traversed, but 
throughout the state. 

“It would be manifestly unfair, how- 


the lines everywhere 


ever, to measure the work by this year’s 
results alone. The farmer who adopts 
better methods this year is not only a 
better farmer himself in the future, but 
his methods, directly or indirectly, soon 
become the methods of the community, 
and hence it is that such work cannot be 
measured today by bushels of corn or 


by millions of dollars. 


—_—— 


WHERE THE CITY BAKES THE BREAD 
HE municipality of Palermo, Sicily, 
has been making some interesting 

experiments with baking, and the sup- 
plying of breadstuffs for the inhabitants 
During the past few years the flour trade 
of Palermo has been cornered by one 
private establishment, and become in 
consequence practically a monopoly. It 
is estimated that the population of the 
city. which is about 325,000, consumes 
260,000 pounds® of bread and_ 110,000 
pounds of macaroni daily. The civic 
authorities, therefore, © had motive 
enough to establish municipal bakeries 
The system was inaugurated in March, 
1903. by the baking of some _ 20,000 
pounds of bread daily. The success of 
the experiment necessitated the use of 
the military emergency ovens, capable 
of turning out 1I1,0co pounds of bread 
per diem. A private flour mill was next 
acquired. Now the municipality pro- 
duces some 44,000 pounds of bread daily 

about a sixth of the daily consumption 
of the city of Palermo. This practice 
serves to maintain the standard rates, 
which the municipality considers equit 
able, and allows a fair profit to the trade 
The net result has been the reduction 
of the prices of the different qualities of 
bread by about one cent per pound. The 
bread is retailed to the public by munici- 
pal guards at twenty-four shanties, and 
private dealers are encouraged to take 
up the distribution of the bread. The 


system seems to work well, and the 
municipality is now planning the eree- 
tion of another flour mill, capable of 
dealing with 300 tons of grain daily, and 
another bakery. 


also oO 





THE PEAT BOGS OF ONTARIO 
CCORDING to the Ontario Mining 
a Bureau the peat bogs of the Proy- 
ince of Ontario are not excelled in ex- 
tent by any other country in the world. 
In the southern part of the province the 
bogs, while not of very large area, are 
of sufficient size to be the basis of a 
large fuel supply. The Mining Bureau 
says that fiity miles south of James Bay 
peat muskeg covers the land for hun- 
dreds—perhaps thousands—of square 
miles and stretches northward along the 

westerly shores of Hudson Bay. 

FRUIT AND NUT INDUSTRY 

N the twelve months ending Jan. 1, 
] 1904, there were exported from this 
country fruits and nuts to the value of 
$19,839,107. This will startle many peo- 
ple who have no true idea of the rapid 
development of the fruit industry in this 
country. Of this amount apples alone 
contributed $7,758.908. Ten years ago 
the exports of fruits and nuts amounted 
to only $3,918,799, while the exported 
apples were worth only $1,580,052. This 
immense increase in the export trade in 
fruits is only a suggestion as to what 
the future has in store 

NOTES 

\merica is to manufacture typewriters 
for Syria, the machines being fitted with 
a new alphabet of fifty characters, which 
was arranged recently by Selim Had- 
dad, a Syrian artist and inventor. The 
actual Syrian alphabet contains 630 char- 
acters. 

During the last twelve months, accord- 
ing to a statement in the Manutacturer’s 
Record, the output of automobiles ex- 
ceeded in value by $20,000,000 all the lo- 
comotives built in this country. This is 
an enormous growth of an industry 
hardly five years old, and points to great 
approaching changes in our ways of 


traveling. 


Since 1900 the number of motor cars 
taxed in France has increased from 2,- 
897 to 12,984. In the same lapse of time 
the total number of horses in the coun- 
try has decreased by nearly 22.000, the 
present figure being 1,246,000, while that 
of horse-drawn vehicles has diminished 
by no less than 245,475. But there are 
still 1,875,554 of them in use. 





—— 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
y EADERS of Ovr Day have al 
ready begun to plan for Christ- 
mas. In multitudes of homes the knit- 
ting needle and every other implement 
used in fine handiwork are now busily 
employed preparing gifts for loved 
ones Beautiiul and appreciated as 
these gifts are, none last longer or give 
good books. 


Those which can always be serviceable, 


more real satisfaction than 


both for general reading and reference, 
are peculiarly adapted to the holiday 
season. Such books as are found on 
page two, “Famous American States- 
men and Orators,” belong to this class 
These six books with 2,300 pages, con- 
taining the finest gems of oratory, past 
and present, will please both the gener 
al reader and the one who prefers them 
for reference purposes 


rhe ease with which these six splendid 
volumes can be secured will appeal to 
the parent, the teacher or the friend 
whose Christmas outlay limited. For 
only four new yearly subscribers to 
Ovr Day, at the special rate of one dol- 
lar each, we will send a set of these 
books free of cost and express prepaid 
to any part of the United States. These 
six splendid 12 mo. volumes are hand 
somely bound in the best linen garnet 
cloth and lettered and embossed in gold 
They are printed from new, large. type 
set plates on fine-laid book paper 
There is a two color title page, and 
excellent half-tone illustrations of Amer- 
ican statesmen are found throughout 
each volume. Any young man or older 
man who is interested in his country 
and its leaders. or whose soul is stirred 


OUR DAY 
with patriotic utterances, will find this 
set of books just what he has long 
wished to secure. 


A Christmas present whicl becom 


ing more and more popular ts the gilt 


of a periodical. Nothing is better than 


Our Day tor such a purpose. We ven- 


ture the assertion that there is scarcely 
any’ other monthly with a more loyal 
constituency. They like it because it 


makes them think. They like it because 
it gathers its information from experts 
who know how to present their knowl- 
edge in readable form. » They like it be- 
cause it secures the finest translations to 
be had 
nterest, no matter in what tongue it 
inay appear. They like it because it 
does give “The World’s News and the 
World’s Views.” 


all that is best and of timely 


If you have no time to call upon your 
friends and interest them in the maga- 
zine, but do have $4.00 to spend for five 


Christmas presents, we would suggest 


that you avail yourself of our offer on 
page two 
four of your friends. Each one of them 


will receive Our Day for 


gos, and this 
set of books will be promptly forwarded 
to you or to any address you may sug 
gest. Can you give more pleasure 1 
any other way for the same amount 
money? Think it over an] act quickly 
\ddress, Our Day, 
110 La Salle Ave.. Chicago, ll 
MUST REDUCE THE SWELLING 
SEN. LEONARD WOOD, at on 
J time a surgeon himself. is fond 
of stories in which the joke is on the 
doctor. He tells this one: 


\ doctor was sought by man who 
fancied there was something wrong with 
his heart. The physician made a cur 
sory examination, which disclosed a 
large swelling in the man’s cardiac re- 
gion. 

‘There certainly appears to be an ex 
traordinary swelling right here.” said 
the physician, tapping with his finger on 
the man’s side. “We must reduce this 
at once, sir; at once!’ 

“Oh, Doc!” he exclaimed, “that swell 
ing is my pocket-book! Don't reduce 
it too much, please 

Mr. Archer M. Huntington son of 
the late C. P. Huntington, is not only 
the wealthiest and most successful col 
lector in this country of manuscripts, 


works of art and the like pertaining to 
early Spanish history. but also is a public 
benefactor; and the new building for the 
Hispanic Society of America, which he 
is to erect in New York City. will be 
one of its finest buildings devoted to 


ecueational ends 


Send $4.00, and the names of 


in diversity tie on m 
quay of production 


For Sale 
by all 


Catalogc 
Ladies’ ae on 
Wear Request 
Solid Gold, Enameis, Silver, Gun Mete!. 
or Gold Filled Casings 
Open Face or Hunting Cases 
New England Watch Company 
Manufacturers 
37-39 Maiden Lane, New York 


uifices: 4 131-137 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
149 ( Claus Spreckles Bidg., San Francisco 








SELF-ROCKING 
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Winds like a clock, 
and will rock from one to two hours 
without attention. 

DELIGHTS BABY -* SAVES THE MOTHER 
Finest polished solid oak, hand-turned spindles, 
woven wire springs 40 ins. long, 20 ins, wide 


Recular Price 810.00. 
TO INTRODUCE, Only $5. 00 

Only one in each neighborhood at this special cut 
price, so Order Today. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed, or money back cheerfully. Remit in full, 
and we pay freight, or se nd $1.00, and pay your 
freight agent the balance, and charges. 

AUTO CRADLE Co., 
78 Davis STREET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


»CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For any College, School, Class 
Club, Society or Lodge. 
Direct from Factory to Wearer. 
We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
Silver, Silver-Plated Pins Buttons or Med- 

\\ alsof all descriptions. Either of the two 
a stylesillustratedin one 
ortwocolors enamel, any letters or figures if not 
mor. than shown. 
Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c « 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample, 25c. 
Free—Large Catalogue, illustrating hundreds 
of designs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at low 
rices. Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros, 21 8, S. Av, Rochester, N.Y. 














ONE-HALF NEW SONGS THAT WILL NFVER GROW OLD 
ONE-HALF OLO SONGS THAT WILL ALWAYS BE NEW, 


Devotional 


By three famous composers, 


acre’ Songs 


256 pages, cloth, $25 per 100 ; 30c. each by mall, 
A returnable copy for examination will be mailed on request. 
Published by the publishers of the famous “ Gospel Hymns.” 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
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Do You Like Good Coffee? 


You can have it, every time 
if you use an 


“EXCERPTA” 
COFFEE POT. 


A delicious beverage, clear 
and fragrant; made snstanta- 
neously. NO BOILING. NO 
EGGS 

AROMA, FLAVOR, HEAT 
and STRENGTH preserved. 

SIMPLE, PRACTICAL, DURABLE. 
Read what some Ram's Horn people say of 
the “EXCERPTA”’: 





THE “t.XCERPTA.”’ 





7 — 
The wives of four gentlemen in this office wish 
to go on record as saying that the “EXCEKPTA” 
produces the most delicious coffee they have ever 
had, and consider ita very profitable investment 
H. E. PATI ERSON, 
Manager RAM'S HORN. | 





Simply pour boiling water through trap and 
IT’S READY, with a flavor surpassing any y u 
ever drank. ALI. AROMA PRESERVED—no 
odor of the coffee until it is poured into the cup. 
Send for free Circular. 


HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURING CO., 
783 Dun Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 











ABSOLUTE RANGE PERFECTION 
Sold for CASH or on MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Your money refunded after six 
months’ trial if 


CLAPP’S IDEAL 
STEEL RANGE 


is not 50 per cent tor 
per cent better than you 
an buy elsewhere. My 
superior location 
Lake Erie, where iron, 
steel, coal, freights an 
skilled labor are the 
heapest and best. en 
ables me te furnish a 
TOP NOTCH Stee! 
Range at a clean savins: 
of $10 to §20, qualit 

considered. Freight paid east of the Mississippi River an‘ 
north of the Tennessee Line 










Send for free catalogues of all styles and sizes, with or 
without reservoir, for city, town or country use 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 216 LYNN ST., TOLEDO, OHIO. 
(PRACTICAL STOVE AND RANGE MAN) ai 











from your 


NewRugs O14 Carpet 


If you have an old worn- 
out carpet let us weave it into a clean, bright new 
rug. We make the 
best all around 
rug on the market 


Thousands in use all 
B over the U.S. Prices 
reasonable. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, 


We want Agents fn 
A every county seat. 
yP™ - Good money for hon- 
——<: est, intelligent hust- 
--->— -lers. Send for book- 
let and information. 


METROPOLITAN RUG WORKS 
153 So. Western Ave., Chicago 


YOU CAN SET UP THIS 
FURNACE 
YOURSELF and SAVE 


30 to 50 per cent onthe price de- 
manded by regular dealers. We 
sell Leader Steel Furnaces straight 
from our foundry to you and we 
ghee igi pr) mong tne ousave 
so much. ader Steel Furnaces 
will fit and heat any house or 
church. No matter how far from 
here, send dimensions and num- 
ber of rooms and we'll make aclo o 
price free. By our simple plans 
any handy man can set up the 
Leader Steel Furnace. Write for 
free book. Hess Warming & Ventllat- 
ing Co. Room 792 facoma Bidg. Chicago 






































*““THE SOCIAL UNREST”’ 


OHN GRAHAM BROOKS, the 
J author of “The Social Unrest,” be- 
lieves that our present unsettled condi- 
tion is the result of the democratic 
spirit, enlightened by popular education, 
perceiving that the products of labor are 
not fairly distributed. Every victory ob- 
tained by capital over labor unions tends 
to push the discouraged laborer toward 
socialism, and the great coal strike push 
ed a good many other people that way 
Socialism, beginning as a theory, has in 
this generation been sobered and made 
practical by the responsibilities which 
have come to it, especially in Germany, 
England and Belgium, and is not now 
the peril and terror that it once was. It 
lies with great employers of labor either 
to treat organized labor so as to push it 
into political socialism, or to treat labor 
so as to grant some of its more reason 
able demands, and thus delay. perhaps 
obviate, political socialism. Every page 
is as fascinating as a romance, with the 
tremendous added interest that the form 
of our civilization depen’s on the out 
come of this question. The author is a 
profound student of the literature of so 
ciology, and has, beside that, close con 
nection these many years with capital 
and labor unions both. There is nothing 
doctrinaire, or radical. or threatening, 
in the book; it is sober, reasonable, op- 
timistic, and it is exceedingly good that 
it is published in such cheap and attract 
ive form that it may be read by millions 
Price in paper covers, 25 cents. The 
Macmillan Company. 


““APPENDICITIS” 

I R. BAYARD HOLMES, one of 

the best known of Chicago's ex 
pert surgeons, has written a book of 
388 pages on the above subject, which is 
a portion of the author's forthcoming 
volume on the “Surgery of the Abdom 
en,” which will be his second volume on 
Surgical Emergencies. The “Surgery 
of the Head” appeared eighteen months 
ago. 

The part which now appears under the 
title “Appendicitis and Other Diseases 
About the Appendix” is an integral por- 
tion of the surgery of the abdomen. It 
follows out the plan adopted in the “Sur- 
gery of the Head.” and presents in full 
the more important and the more immi 
nent conditions calling for surgical re- 
lief. Each topic is illustrated by abund- 
ant clinical reports. which are introduc- 
ed in order to make the presentation as 


vivid and lasting as possible. The work 
is largely based upon the author's ex- 
perience, especially in diagnosis and jn- 
dications for treatment. It presents the 
unclouded picture of the disease with all 
its threatening possibilities and shows 
in an orderly and logical manner the at 
titude of the physician toward the first 
and each subsequent manifestation of 
the disease. It puts before him the dan- 
gers which threaten the patient, and calls 
attention to the errors into’ which the 
attending physician is likely to be led 
[here are thirty-nine illustrations and 
seven plates, two of which are in color 
Price, $2.00 net, prepaid. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. 
NOTES 

A dictionary of the growth of th 
English language is being printed by 
the Clarendon Press of Oxford, Eng- 
land. It was projected nearly fifty years 
ago. The first volume appeared in 1888 
Five volumes have been issued at $12 
per volume. It is expected that the 
work will be completed in 1908. 

The sudden death of Dr. 
Lorimer at 


George C. 
Aix-les-Bains will attract 
special attention to his more recent liter- 
ary productions. His one novel, “The 
Master of Millions,” published last year. 
has already passed through several edi 
tions. The last book from his pen is a 
volume of sermons on the religious state 
of the times, “The Modern Crisis in Re 
ligion,”’ just recently issued by the Re- 


vell Company. This volume is the ripest 


product of a mind that had the breadth 
of a statesman combined with the devout 
spirit of the sincere preacher. 

The Kah-gyur, or Tibetan bible, con 
sists of 108 volumes, of 1.000 pages each 
containing 1.083 separate books. Each 
of the volumes weighs ten pounds, and 
forms a package twenty-six inches long. 
inches 


eight inches broad, and eight 


deep. This bible requires a dozen -yaks 
for its transport, and carved wooden 
blocks from which it is printed need 
rows of houses, like a city, for their stor- 
age. A tribe of Mongols paid 7,0co oxen 
for a copy of this bible. In addition to 
the bible there are 225 volumes of com- 
mentaries, which are necessary for its 
understanding. There are also a large 
collection of revelations, which supple- 


ment the bible. 
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EMPLOYMFNT, AGENCY 


FOR PREACHERS , 
<— - z 
, ipes Clerical Agency and Cnoir L£x- 

change” is the latest step in the di 
rection of placing pastors in vacant pul 


pits. It isa New 
and proposes to procure places for min 





York business venture 


isters Out Of positions or tind new field 


for those who wish to be transferred. 


It will also turnish church appointments 
jor organists, singers and choirmasters 
According to the circular the fee of 


$1.50 will entitle a client to a chance at 


engagements for temporary Sunday duty 
and summons duty, 


and a fee of $3 will 


entitle him to engagements for Sunday 
duty, summons duty and tenancies for 
one year. For an engagement of that 


kind a fee of 5 per cent is charged. The 
booking fee to applicants for a perma- 
nent charge varies according to the sal- 
ary expected. If a minister 


labor for $800 a year 


is willing to 
, the agency charges 
him $2 for booking his application and 
$4 when an appointment is offered. If 
a salary of $2,000 is expected, the total 
registration fee is $12. It costs $5 to 
apply through the concern for an unlim 
ited salary, and $10 more if a position is 
offered such applicant. For places se- 
cured through information given by the 
the following is the scale of fees: 
$1 000 
$1,400 to $1,800, 7 per cent.; 


agency, 
up to irom 


from $1,8co 


salary, 5 per cent; 


upward, 7'4 per cent. 

This step is considered impractical by 
many. while others regard it as helpful 
especially to churches im small commun 


tie 
ties 





TRAINED MEN FOR REFORM 
HE latest 


and state 


movement in- municipal 


reform is the opening oi 


careers for educated, talented men in 


watching proposed legislation and di 


recting public opinion in such a manner 


that it can act intelligently. Mr. Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, writing in the Octo 
ber Chautauquan, says of it: 

“Perhaps the most successiul reform 


organization (in the way of concrete, ap- 
preciable results) in the United 
Municipal Voters’ 
Chicago, which has constantly 
highly 


carefully 


States 
is the League, of 
in its ser 
vice two or three 


educated men 


who follow as 


and conscien- 


tiously as would the paid attorney or 
agent of a public-service corporation the 
transactions of Chicago’s councils. The 
City club, of New 
political fund out of 
ported a staff o 


York. has long had a 
which it has sup- 


f trained men whose sole 
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business it is to watch public business 
New York City and Albany. 


“Next to the Chicago body 


merchants’ 


comes the 
San Francisco association 
won the confidences 
and support of those 
reach. It, too, has 


1 


which likewise has 


seeks to 


whom it 
? 


a COrps of investiga 


ors and attorneys who devote their 


whole time and energy to a study of pub 


lic affairs from the citizens’ standpoint 


Asso 


carried on in 


Merchants’ 
York is 
as is that of the 
league. <A few 


lhe great work of the 
New 


way 


ciation of 
the same Brooklyn 
months ago, when the 
Boston good government club was form 
ed at the of the 


ber of commerce, the 


instance Boston cham 


first thing under 
taken was to provide ample funds for the 


support and maintenance of the secre 
tary, a young man of exceptional abili 


ties, well qualified in every respect to 


carry On important business interests 


The Grand 
ed. to the 


Rapids civic club has follow 


great advantage of its work 


a similar has the Pittsburegl 


Louis 


the Cincinnati munici 


course; 


voters’ league. the St civic im 


provement league. 


pal party, the Philadelphia municipal 
league, the Cleveland municipal associa 
tion, the Boston twentieth century 
club.” 


News comes from Babylonia that the 


\merican excavators, who are workt 2 


inder the direction of Dr. Edgar Banks 


of Chicago University, have found con 


ineing evidence of the existence of m 


Euphrates Valley in more remote 


in the 


times than 6,000 years ago. Until now 


Nippur, dating from about 4.000 vears 
before Christ, has been sei down as the 
dest known city. But the excavations 
Bismaya, not far from the bed of th 
Euphrates, have unearthed the remains 
f four temples. built one upon the ruins 
another Inscriptions on these ruins 
< enabled the investigators to ident 
ify the topmost temple as built about 
2.750 B. C.; the one beneath 3.750 
B. C.; and the lowest of all. built 
hewn stones, probably not far from 5,000 
B. C. Inseriptions on bricks found it 


1s lowest ruin indicate that it was part 


of the ancient City ot 


succeeds Nippur as the 
world. The excavations art 
sued, and it is probable that 


ight may be thrown on the earl 





sivitieed man, which would 


necessitate 


readjustment of the traditional views as 
to the earlier chapters of Genesis 


A REED ORGAN 


. WITR A. 


IPE TONE 
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(Farrand 1904 Special) 


YOUR CHURCH OR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CAN NOW HAVE AN ORGAN 


WITH A TONE LIKE THAT 
OF THE PIPE ORGAN 














AND THE COST IS NO HIGHER 
THAN THAT OF ANY HIGH 
GRADE REED ORGAN 


This great invention is now placed on the 
market forthe firsttime. If yourchurch 
is thinking of buying an organ write us 
and we will arrange a free trial for you 


FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY 
1504 Twelfth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 





The Fresene Generation 


of HOUSEWIVES will no doubt romem- 


ber this picture on the wrappers around 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap 











THE SOAP their mothers and grandmothers used 


to always praise so highly, and which they thought 
was the cheapest and best soap made even when 


they paid ro cents a bar for it. 


The same soap is now sold 


Cents 
by all first-class grocers at 


a Bar 
Size of bar and quality is exactly as it used to be 
A box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC should be in 
every house, as it improves with age. 
Dobbins Soap Mig. Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Sole Proprietors 














WORLD’S FAIR 


Excursion Rates 


ST. LOUIS 


and Return from Chicago @ Kansas City 





Depending upon limits and other conditions. Proportionate 
reductions from ontigt 10US territory. 

The Chicaro & Alton is the shortest, smoothest line; 
runs the t frequent trains and provides the handsomest, 
finest equipmentin the world. 

Address . 1e for through rates, full particulars and re 
fllustrated printed matter in a free World's Fair guide. 
Write to-day; hat's the way. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


Appress C. & A. RY. WORLD'S FAIR BUREAU 
410 GRAND GENTRAL STATION, CHICAGO 

















Liketo KnowYourBible? 


Yes? Read this. 


Scofield Bible 
Correspondence 
Course, 


+ Brings a Bible Tnstitute to every door. ied 
Fntire Rible Analvsed. Bible only text-book Every 
student a pr ! nil of Dr. C. I. SCoFikLD, Begun 
any "ine after examination, 

Write for i: nation and prospectus to 
FRANCIS. E. FITCH, Publisher, 
Room No. 7i, 47 Broad St., New York. 
sSpecial price until July | st.pCanvsscers wanted 


everywhere. 
































For 70 Yrs. 
Dr. Marshall’s 


Catarrh Snuif 











» Cold in the Head} 

of Smell. 

* Contains No Injurious Drugs. 
Try a Bottle 

25c atall druggists or by mall postpaid. 


F.C. KEITH, (Mnfr) Cleveland, 0. ) 


and Deainess. Restores sense 














LAWN FENCE 


Made of Steel. Lasts a life 

g time. We have no Agents 

T waaaen Sold to users at Wholesale Prices 

Fe 7 Cts.afoot up. Cheaper 

than wood. Catalogue Free, 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 

Muncie, Indiana, 
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PL THE BRIGHT WHITE LIGHT FoR 4 
AGICG LANTERNS 


The new brilliant portal le magi lantern, als« 
ure ma lines and f Ims. 
Ju auese Var. 
Care, 





ym 
Great new “#5 ture sets Tits Binks 


tue Great Baltimore Fire. oj Pan 
Send for circulars and Great Bargain Li Ta 
WILTIAMS PROWN& EARLF, 918 Chestnut St, thaseng 8, Phila. 
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STEPS TO INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


*~REAT BRITAIN and the United 
States are moving forward in the 
direction of universal peace by aiming 


the arbitration of all interna- 
United States and 
Great Britain practically have concluded 
an arbitration treaty. The United States 
has signed such a treaty and is negotiat 


to secure 


tional disputes. The 


ing others with Germany and _ Italy. 


Great Britain already has signed arbitra 


tion treaties with five of the powers: 


Lord Lansdowne, the British minister 


ior foreign affairs, in announcing these 
facts at the annual lord mayor’s banquet 


in London on November toth, expressed 
- 


the hope that the present war between 
Russia and Japan would be the last great 


arms in history. 


‘That sreat statesman, John Hay,” he 
said, “remarked recently that war was 
the most futile and fallacious of human 
iolhes I am sanguine enough to say 


that good is likely to come from the 


struggie in the Far East. It is my hope 
nd belief that this terrible war will give 
a stimulus to the existing desire for 


some less clumsy and brutal method o 





adjusting international differences [, 
myself, have signed no less than five 
! es of arbitration. Only yesterday 
the American ambassador, Mr. Choate 
asked me if we were prepared to sign a 
similar treaty with America 

ae have also lately been asked by 
President Roosevelt. to whom we may 
ffer congratulations on his return to 
power by a vast majority, to participate 
in a second international peace confer 
nee. While reserving the right to con 
sider what subtects and the terms 0 
reference we did not hesitate to say t 
ve were ready to partic e and to tel 

e Pres it shed no 
speed the 1 ie has niet 

ken 


Lord [ans 


progress 


‘At this moment.” said 
downe, “contemplating the 


the terrible struggle between two brave 
and gallant nations in the Far East. can 
one of us contemplate without regret the 
legion after 
led forth to 


ruined homes 


legion of brave men being 
meet their fate 
and broken hearts? We 


terrible punish 


an‘ the 


can conceive no more 
ment than the remorse of any 
or body of ministers who from loss of 
temper or desire of popularity brought 
upon the country the scourge and calam 
ity of needless war. 


minister 


“At this auspicious moment | am able 
to announce to you that not only the 
of Great Britain is unbroken, but 
so far as I am able to foresee there is no 


peace 


remain un- 
Not only have we had the good 
but by strict neu- 
international 


reason why it should not 
broken. 
fortune to avoid war, 
wise 


trality and arrange- 


ments we have done something to re- 
strict the area of hostilities. 

has not alto- 
For the last 
few days we have been face to face with 
an incident which moved the people of 


‘The country, however, 


vether escaped anxieties. 


this country as few other incidents have 
done. 

‘The incident of October 21st in the 
North Sea was an attack on British citi 
British flag 
I would not con 


zens and an affront to the 
which, 1f international, 
It was a de 
blunder, but 


template the consequences. 
plorable and unaccountable 


1 am bound to add that recent evidence 


has satisfied the British government that 


the Ri 


issian government. believed in 
good faith that the facts were different 
rom what we supposed and that each 


arty was convinced of the justice of its 
own cause. 

“Great Britain has adopted the only 
course in referring the matter to an inde 
pendent and impartial tribunal, and we 
found no difficulty in arriving at the 


principal questions, nor deciding that 


he terms for their reference under The 


Hlague convention were such as we could 


ccept 
Could we have done better than get 
1 : : 
ipology and compensation and leave 
the question of facts to an international 
tribunal with a guarantee of punishment 


of any who may be found guilty?” 


Between the lines of every reference 


the foreign minister made to the Russo 
urgent ple: 


that 


bapanese War Was an 


imounting almost to a demand, 
might be settled by arbitration. It was 
carefully prepared statement made b« 
ore what is considered the most repre 


entative gathering of leading men ot 
As such it was generally 
bolder bid for inter 


vention than has yet emanated 


Great Britain. 
interpreted as a 
from any 
neutral power. 


The coal production of the United 
States has increased from 2.447.791 
tons in 1894 to 319,068,229 in 1903. Over 


100 per cent increase in the output of the 


commodity. 
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A_SCHOOL FOR LOCKSMITHS 
N indication of what may some- 
A time be attempted by labor unions 
in the United States is seen in Saxony, 
in a for locksmiths and _ black- 
smiths. A writer in The World Today 
thus describes it: 
“A notable industrial school with an 
curriculum is that established 
at Rosswein in Saxony. 


school 


extensive 
It was founded 
in 1894 by the combined blacksmith and 
locksmith guilds of Saxony, and admits 
only students who have completed the 
courses in one of the six 
cially founded for the training 


schools spe- 
f young 
men as locksmiths and blacksmiths, by 
the guilds of those trades in Burgstadt, 
Grossenhain, Frankenberg, Meissen, 
Glauchau Zittau. Annual support 
is given these schools by the 


and 
Saxon gov- 
ernment, 


supplementary to that furnish- 


ed by these guilds and the contributions 


of private individuals 
“Nearly all the German states have 
provided grants for needy and worthy 


young locksmiths desiring to 


1 
I 


attend the 
hundred 


attendance are un 


school at Rosswein. ‘Lhe one 


or more stulents in 


der a faculty comprising one director, 


seven specially trained instructors and 


two technical experts for the workshop 


There is a good scientific library. Every 
student, before graduation, must pro 
duce some hand-made article which 
shows exceptional skill in workmanship 


and design.” 


MISUNDERSTOOD CHILDREN 


pe! IZABETH HARRISON, writin 
inder hil 





Cc} aren araws 
some Me ns ¢ ) every parent 
She says: 

“The study of the inner working of 


the human mind in the past fifty years 
has almost rev 1 
room. We know that 
called “dull” ch 
prehension 
speech or sight or hearing. We 
that many 


most of the so 


ildren are dull of 


know 
misunderstood children have 
been wilfulness 


chil 


dren whose physical organs are not in 


accused of obstinacy, 


or indifference, who were merely 


the right condition. So closely has 
psychology related the body to the mind, 
so closely do they show their inter? 
pendence. 

“T had at one 
a little 


sorely; 


time in my kindergarten 


girl whose conduct taxed me 


she was in general an obedient 





from. defective organs of 


OUR DAY 





L>—_ a= 


child, but her work 
seemed to me to be inexcusably careless 
and to indifference, 


and lovable 


hand 


show almost a de- 
directions 
1 shed 


which 


hance, to the 
both she 


given for it; 
and many 


had 


necessity of the 


tears over 


the conflicts inevitably to 
work 

ing undone and done over again. Sud- 
denly it occurred to me that the 
nust have eyesight or she 


rise irom the 
child 
defective 
could not make blunders 
I walked home with her after kindergar- 


ten and suggested to the 


such repeated 


mother that 





she be taken to an oculist for the test 


ing of her eyes. The mother resented 
the implication that her child was in any 
way defective. I urged the 


testing the 


matter of, at 


eyesight and, at last 


least, 


won the promise from the mother that 


she would take the child to the oculi 
the next day. 

‘The following day the sam ¢ 
came to me with tears in her eyes 
said: ‘The doctor tells me lat 1 
tle girl would have lost her eyesig 

rely in six months’ time had tl 
er eves ( ( 
de nost sob 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 


pro GEORGE H. PALMER 





n thirty ye 1 mi ‘ 
‘ ulty Harvard | versity 
cently P delpl i vhere ¢ 
er mal address xr 1elp 
to the teacher. Afte efull 
re nahiticuna 
ssential point 
ptity le ) ) 
n ead ‘umulated 1 
L power ennobl 1 
ae ates liness to be forgot T 
first Professor Palmer deems tl 
eround the whole. The teacher must 
be able to understand and study other 
minds and must lead not only her ow 
life. but forty or fifty others 
He would advise every teacher to take 


up some line of study for pleasure, that 


is not in any way connected with what 


they have to teach at school, and thus 


o accumulate a wealth of information 
“Take off your theories with your coat,” 
he said, “and hang them in the cloak- 
room, and when you enter your school- 
room be just a human being.” 








No good 
grocer sells a 
lamp-chim- 
ney without 
MacBETH on itt 


You need to know -how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 


ORFS 


MANUFACTURING 
l COMPANY 


'*, Pittsburgh. 















The C utmin: ition of Progressive Enterprise 


TWO-SPEED GEAR, COASTER BRAKE 
Chainless Bicycles 


Western Dept., 


Rast Dep 
Chie ago, so Coma anal 


Hi ‘trord, Conn. 





eatin oak cei eaery 








STOP FORGETTING! 


You can by taking the Dickson 
ethod by Mail. 


inple, inexpensive, easily acquired. 
j cerauiad business capacity and social 

prestige by giving an alert, ready 
memory for names, faces, and 
B details of business and study 
lops will, capacity for thought, 
tration. Pérsonally con 
ed by Prof. Dicxson, of 
aco Auditorium Conserva- 
and University of Notre 
. FREE booktet and trial copy- 


ted lesson. 


THE DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY 
761 The Auditorium, + + Chicago, Ilnols. 
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Dwiggins Wire Fence oie, 55 Dwiggins Av., Anderson, ind. 


GINSENG 


free. Agents Wanted, 





Great opportunities 
Offered. Book ex 
plaining about the 
Ginseng Industry, 
F. B. MILLS, Box 217, Rose Hill, N. ¥. 
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Learn the Truth 


Do you know 






that the main cause of unhappi 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy 
Sicians and shown by court 
records to be ignorance of the 
laws of self and sex ? 


Sexology 


dilustrated 


Contains in one volume— 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have 
‘ zea Father Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Shoulk i Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have 
Knowle ige a Mother Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have 
—By William H. Walling, A. M., M.D 
New Edition, Enlarged and tilustrated, Rich 
Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, $2.00. 
Write for ** Other People’s Opinions "* and Table of Contents, 
also 100-page illustrated catalogue of books of merit—F KEE 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. M, PHILADELPHIA 


1904 | D EA 
Has many new and valuable improve 
ments not found in others. Both round 
and square have whiatles, without 
which no steam cooker is practical. Seam- 
less copper tank bottoms; seamless round 
corner door frames; seamless drawn tops 
Don't swelter over a hot, smoky stove. aA 
Cook entire meal over one burner. § 
Indispensable for canning fruit. Heat, 2a 
work and fuel reduced to a minimum. 
Prices $1.75, $2.50, $4.50 up. Write now 
fo. “REE 36 page book. 

A hiberal offer to agents. 


TOLEDO COOKER CO, rorino,o. 


The “Best” Light 


isa portable 100 candle power light cost 
ing only 2cts. per week. Makes and burns 
its own gas. Brighter than electricity o 
acetylene and cheaper than kerosene. Ne 
Dirt. No€rease. No Odor. Over 100styles 
Lighted instantly with a match. Eve 

lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere, 


THE “‘BEST” LIGHT Co. 
2-60 E. STH STREET, CANTUN, OHIO. 

















” STEAM 
COOKER 











PHOTOGRAPHS ON APPLES 


FIRM of fruit auctioneers in 


‘Lon 


re don, England, recently received 
irom France a remarkable consignment 
of apples. On each apple was a portrait 
of King Edward, VII. 


a great 


The fruit created 


sensation in the market and 


brought a big price. The apples were of 


\ pho 
tographic film was fixed on them just 


the Peasgood Nonsuch variety. 


before they colored, and the toliage was 
fastened away from them to ensure full 
The 


upon 


exposure to the sun. portrait of 


His Majesty was put these first 
ir‘uts because the French peasants con- 
sider the 


“entente cordiale”’ greatly due 


to the King. Doubtless in future years 
many will emulate the example of the in- 
genious French cultivator and produce 


portrait fruits. As advertisements they 


would be very valuable. 


A LOST RIVER 


N OW HERE is to be seen a stranger 


freak of nature than in New Mex- 
ico. It is a river that is not a river. No 
The bed of it lies 
ina valley between the Rio Grande and 


one has ever seen it. 


Pecos River. It is well defined, and 
many travelers have followed its wind- 
ings to learn. if possible. what becomes 
of the great volume of water which 





Are You Chained 
To The Wash Tu 








the chain, 
you the 


RT 
Ball 


4) 
‘ | 900 F Bearing 


FREE TRIA 


SEVELY 


quired. 





**4900°" Washer Co., 


fan a 
as eS SS 


Whether a housekeeper does 
her own washing or not ~the 
worry and work connected with 
** Blue Monday” literally chain 
her to the Wash-Tub. We can 
Let us send 


Family Washer 


Freight prepaid. 


‘ 





No money or promise of any kind is re 


Use it for thirty days; then if youdo not wish to 
—. return it at our expense. 
§ Jnlike all other washers, the **1900% sends the water through the 
clothes and washesthem absolutely clean in six minutes with no wear 
or tear on the garments or the operator. 
do the same for it as for the bicycle—make it work with little effort. 


IT 1S ABSOLUTELY FREE TO YOU FOR THIRTY DAYS 
Write today for full information and Free Catalogue. 


We pay the Freight both ways 


Perfectly adjusted Ball-Bearings 


I39F Henry St., Binghamton, W. Y. 


she ruld be 


dried-up stream. It 


there. It is not a dead or 
is simply lost. Nui 
ecrous big tributaries 


flow into it 


the neighboring mountains. Imm«e 


ly, however, they reach the bed of the 


main stream they disappear from sight. 


Thus, for some reason or another, a 
river which should be 300 miles in length 
has no existence which could be proved. 


A STRANGE PHENOMENON 
A SINGULAR phenomenon occurs 
on the borders of the Red Sea at 
a place called Nakous, 
tent 


where intermit- 


underground sounds have’ been 


unknown number of cen 
turies, says the Newcastle (Eng.) Chron- 
It is situated at about a hali mile 
distant from the shore, whence a long 


heard for an 


icle. 


reach of sand ascends rapidly to a height 
of 300 feet. 
and 


being walled by low rocks. 


This reach is about 800 feet 
amphitheatre, 

The sounds 
coming up from the ground at this place 
recur at 


wide resembles an 


hour. 
murmur, 
but ere long there is heard a loud knock- 
ing somewhat like the stroke of a bell, 


intervals of about an 


They at first resembic a low 


and which at the end of about five min- 
utes becomes so strong as to agitate the 
sand. The explanation of this strange 
phenomenon given by the Arabs is that 
convent under the ground 
that these monks ring for 
So they call it Nakous, which 
means a bell. The Arabs affirm that the 


there is a 
here. and 
prayers. 

when 


their camels 


they hear it as to render them furious. 


noise so. frightens 
Philosophers attribute the sound to sup- 
pressed volcanic action—probably to the 
bubbling of gas or vapor under ground 


THE CHINESE PRINTER 
; ies Chinese. who are said to have 
invented printing, have 


made little 


progress in its development. Setting 
type by the Chinese method is a slow 
process. The Chinaman’s “case” 1s a 
whole room. The walls of the room, up 
to the height of the compositor’s head, 
are made slanting: and there the 5,000 


or 6.000 characters are divided off int 


he American printer 


has all the type 
small case in “hi 


front of him, the (¢ 


nese printer may go to one corner of 
e room to get one ty} 
1¢ Opposite corner to get the next type 
the China- 


improve 


Even with this slow process, 


man has made considerable 


ment over his former methods, by em- 


ploeving the American system 
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